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THE NEW COURSE 


The Wisconsin library commission at this time announces a new course 
to be offered in connection with wevk at the University of Wisconsin with 
which the library school is afiiliated. There is an evident demand for work- 


ers capable of developing the sociological phases of the library. The estab- 
lishment and growth of legislative, municipal, philanthropic, and other so- 
cial science libraries is being seriously hampered by dearth of well equipped 
workers, The Wisconsin library commission, therefore, gains courage to 
announce a library course of an untried nature from the fact that the work 
which it seeks to do sadly needs doing while nobody else seems willing to do 
it. The course is not to be understood as in any sense a short cut. It seeks 
rather to meet the demand for library workers in those fields in which knowl- 
edge of subject is more essential than intensive or preliminary mastery of 
library technique. We expect to crowd a limited amount of professional 
training upon those whose knowledge of certain special subjects and whose 
personal qualities are such as render them well qualified for this class of 
work but who, because they do not take any library course now offered, are 
likely to enter this field without any technical training whatever. The re- 
duction in the amount of the technical training offered is more apparent than 
real. More emphasis will be placed upon the principles involved than upon 
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mechanical performance, although the necessity for and the understanding 
of the more mechanical processes will be recognized. The attention given to 
such essentials as cataloguing and classification will be but slightly reduced, 
if at all. It will be possible for the student taking this course to elect from 
the regular undergraduate and graduate courses offered at the university 
such branches as he needs to round out and supplement his preliminary train- 
ing. For some of this academic work, and possibly also for some of the lab- 
oratory work, credits toward advance degrees can be secured. The course 
will be in charge of Clarence B. Lester, who founded the Indiana legislative 
reference library department and after serving it for some years, became 
legislative reference librarian at Albany, New York. Mr. Lester has also 
had experience in instructional work in Brown university and the University 
of Wisconsin and elsewhere. Dr. Charles McCarthy, Mr. M. 8. Dudgeon, 
Prof. Lioyd—Jones of the political science department, Miss Elva L. Bas- 
com now editor of the American Library Association Booklist, as well as 
other workers in the library school and in the commission, will be active in 
the work. Most of the students will naturally also elect courses in the univer- 
sity under such men as Dr. Richard T. Ely, Dr. Paul 8. Reinsch, Dr. E. A. 
Ross, and Dr. John R. Commons. 


If the number presenting themselves is not too large a work desk for each 
student will be placed in the legislative reference library where most of the 
work will be done, although the course is not exclusively for those intending 


to take up legislative or municipal reference work. A more detailed state- 


ment of the course will be sent upon application. 





Wisconsin's 12 our last issue we 
new library noted that Miss Elva L. 
workers Bascom, Editor of the A. 
L. A. Booklist, was to join the forces 
of the Wisconsin library commission 
September first, to take charge of a 
new ‘‘Book selection and study club 
department.’’ Mr. Clarence B. Les- 
ter who has had charge of the legis- 
lative reference department at Al- 
bany, New York, has also accepted a 
position with the Wisconsin library 
commission. He will devote himself 
to the legislative reference depart- 
ment and to instructional work in 
the library school. Mr. Lester’s ex- 


perience as an instructor at Brown 
university, at the University of Wis- 
consin, and elsewhere, and as a leg- 
islative reference worker in estab- 
lishing the Indiana legislative refer- 
ence library and in serving in the 
New York legislative reference li- 
brary for the last five years, qualifies 
him for his new position. He will 
be able to appear in the dual role 
because of the fact that the instruc- 
tional work which he will do will be 
mostly, if not entirely, instruction in 
legislative reference library science 
and will be largely given within the 
legislative library itself. Miss Mar- 
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ion Humble, who prior to her course 
in the Wisconsin library school has 
served four and a half years in the 
Buffalo public library under Mr. 
Walter L. Brown and Mrs. Theresa 
Elmendorf, becomes a member of the 
Wisconsin library staff on August 
first. Her experience enables her to 
bring to the work of the Wisconsin 
commission fresh conceptions from 
outside points of view. She will, in 
the main, do library organizing but 
will also assist in instruction in the 
library school. 


Observation leads us to 
conclude that librarians 
are very much like other 
persons and are inclined to value 
lightly that which is easily obtained. 
As a profession they have vastly un- 
dervalued the documents of the Fed- 
eral government; hardly know that 
much significant material appears in 
state documents; often ignore the 
last word on some special subject be- 
cause it is furnished without expense 
by a voluntary association; and have 
even been known to throw into the 
waste basket free bound volumes of 
high value. The publications of the 
Wisconsin history commission have 
been selected with great care because 
of their value as source material, 
have been printed on good paper and 
substantially bound. There is no 
public library in the state which has 
not among its patrons persons who 
would be greatly interested in the 
material. Yet slight use seems to 
have been made of these books. One 
of its reprints, Haskell’s The Battle 
of Gettysburg has been character- 


Something 
f 
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ized by eminent authority as the best 
battle description in the English lan- 
guage. Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites, 
the chairman of the commission, is 
now supervising the editing of The 
diary of an artillery private, by 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd—Jones. Else- 
where is given a complete list of the 
series, all of which should be pre- 
served in the public library. 


The library, We, as librarians, are 
the school, prone to think that only 
the press those within the profes- 
sion have a clear conception of the 
work of the library and the libra- 
rians. The address of Prof. John 
Callahan, president of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, printed here- 
with, ‘‘Educating all the people all 
the time,’’ suggests that educators 
fully realize the possibilities of the 
library as an educational agency. 
The address of Richard Lloyd—Jones, 
editor of the Wisconsin State Jour- 
nal, delivered to the graduating class 
of the Wisconsin library school, on 
June 12th, and printed herewith, 
bears witness that at least one jour- 
nalist fully appreciates the true 
function of a public library. A | 
newspaper man’s understanding of 
library ideals is also reflected in the 
account of the work of the public li- 
brary of Chicago appearing in the 
Chicago Daily Tribune, a part of 
which we quote elsewhere. We rec- 
ommend to library workers a careful 
reading of these presentations of 
outside points of view. To see our- 
selves as others see us, particularly 
if those others are keen observers, is 
always edifying. 
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The publishers of the 
Independent contemplate 
publishing under the title 
‘‘Arguments in brief’’ a series of 
briefs for debates upon various pub- 
lic questions. They state in an edi- 
torial that such questions as the re- 
eall of judicial decisions, the income 
tax, the currency question, the re- 
striction of immigration, woman suf- 
frage, and regulation of interstate 
commerce, will be treated impar- 
tially. The briefs will be prepared 
by Miss Edith M. Phelps, compiler 
of the Debater’s Handbook Series, 
published by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany of Minneapolis. The first brief 
was in the issue of May 29 upon 
the Panama Canal tolls question. 
it gives the historical setting of the 
discussion, and follows with the ar- 
gument for the affirmative, the ar- 
gument for the negative, and refer- 
ences. These references are to books, 
pamphlets, and periodical articles. 
The periodical has by this innovation 
challenged the attention of all pub- 
lie librarians for it is evident that 
such briefs will have great value to 
every one who is either interested in 
debating clubs or the more general 
discussion of public questions. 


A new 
treatment 
of public 
questions 


In his address to the 
graduating class, Richard 
Lloyd—Jones cites the case 
of an editor who, notwithstanding 
the fact that he was a resident, voter, 
and tax payer and had been editing 
a daily paper in the community for 
more than a year, was refused li- 
brary service because his name did 
not appear in a three year old city 
directory. The inclusion of a per- 


The old 
city 
directory 
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son’s name in the city directory was 
originally adopted as one of several 
convenient forms of evidence of resi- 
dence. To adopt it as the only ac- 
ceptable evidence of citizenship is so 
absurd as to be almost inconceivable. 
Mr. Jones adds that in the anony- 
mous case mentioned it was only an 
assistant who thus obstructed library 
service. We are inclined to the 
opinion that the responsibility must 
in any event rest upon the libra- 
rian of the library. Such procedure 
would only be possible where the li- 
brarian had either made a mistake 
in the selection of an assistant or 
had made a still more serious mis- 
take in neglecting to place in the 
hands of the assistant the right to 
exercise a discretion without which 
good library service is impossible. 


The care sometimes ex- 
ercised in scrutinizing ap- 
plications for borrowers’ 
cards seems extreme. It is like lock- 
ing the attic window of the stable 
while the stable door stands wide 
open. Any thief could in most pub- 
lic libraries go into the stacks and 
earry off a book without detection. 
Why should a good citizen, who 
comes to the desk, shows the book 
desired, and registers his name and 
address, be regarded as a suspicious 
character intent upon literary lar- 
eeny ? 


How wou ld 
you steal 
a book 


Miss Alice 
S. Tyler, 
Director 


The Wisconsin Library 

Bulletin speaking for the 
a Wisconsin library com- 
brary school jnission and library com- 
missions in general, deeply regrets 
that Miss Alice S. Tyler leaves li- 
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brary commission work in order to 
become director of the library school 
of Western Reserve | University. 
Speaking, however, for the instruc- 
tional department of the commission 
and for library school workers, it 
warmly welcomes the splendid re- 
eruit to library school work. We 
print elsewhere and most heartily en- 
dorse a tribute to the efficient con- 
structive work that has been per- 
formed by Miss Tyler during the last 
thirteen years, 


Miss Ono M. Imhoff, 
who has for nearly seven 
years rendered splendid 
service to the commission in its leg- 
islative reference department, has 
left the staff of the commission work- 
ers to become director of the refer- 
ence library of the National Progres- 
sive Party at its headquarters in 
New York City. Those who know 
Miss Imhoff and her work will realize 
that it is unnecessary for the com- 
mission in a formal way to register 
@ regret which must be so self evi- 
dent. 


Miss Ono M. 
Imhoff 


The current month 
marks the close of the li- 
brary year. It is the pe- 
riod of annual reports and of retro- 
spection of the year’s work. It is 
also the period when the librarian 
who hopes to accomplish anything 
during the coming year must make 
a survey of her field and plan her 


The year’s 
work 
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year’s work. ‘‘Why should not the 
librarian sit down in solitude and 
list the things that need doing dur- 
ing the ensuing year? What is to 
be done toward cooperating with the 
public schools? Are plans formed 
for interesting every teacher? Will 
the preliminary work begin the mo- 
ment the schools open? What are 
the municipal problems that face the 
city official and has the library any- 
thing to aid in the solution of them? 
Have the factories and the various 
industrial institutions in the city 
such library service as they should 
have? Are any plans on foot for 
children’s work? Is the library pre- 
pared to assist the live men of the 
community in their city advancement 
work? Have all study clubs been 
consulted, do you know their plans, 
will your material be ready for 
them ?’’ 


Every librarian should 
take note of the fact that 
the statute has been so 
amended that the annual report must 
be forwarded to the library commis- 
sion on or before the first of August 
instead of on or before the first of 


Annual 
reports 


October. Blanks for these reports 
have been mailed to all the libraries. 
Where the library accounts are clas- 
sified as suggested by the commission 
and kept in the form recommended 
the report can be made with very lit- 
tle effort as soon as the year closes. 
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THE TRUE LIBRARIAN 


By Richard Lloyd-Jones, Editor of the Wisconsin State Journal, Madison 


Eight years ago this summer I was 
with a party of journalists and 
writers who as guests of the Cana- 
dian government traveled something 
more than 17,000 miles over the rail- 
ways, highways and trails of the 
confederated provinces. We were 
there to study the industrial possi- 
bilities of the historic eastern col- 
onies that centered their civilization 
in Montreal and Quebec, and also in 
that great Hudson Bay hunting 


ground which was then being ex- 
ploited for its infinite agricultural 
possibilities under the alluring line, 


—‘‘the last west.’’ Over the trails 
of Assiniboia and Saskatchewan 
where we witnessed the closing scenes 
of the great battle that was being 
waged between the invading forces of 
civilization and the wilderness of cen- 
turies, I found most that interested 
me. And of the the things that I 
found, three surprises so fascinated 
me that they remained in my mind 
as discoveries which gave permanent 
delight—the first of which was: I 
found that the great Hudson Bay 
which I had always pictured as the 
vast, cold grave of the heroic captain 
whose name it bears was, during the 
summer months, a most hospitable 
swimming pool. And the second was 
a wheat field which, though only 
twenty-three miles from the arctic 
circle, was as beautiful in its waves 
of gold as any in the Dakotas. The 
third was a little library in a mining 
town which showed me that a library 


could voice the pulse of life above a 
whisper. 

When we reached the wonderful 
Kootenay country with its Selkirk 
mountains, the most marvelous range 
among the Rockies, our Pullmans, 
which had been our home so long as 
we stuck to the rails, were shot oft 
of the main line at Revelstoke, and 
dropped down on a spur to Arrow- 
head, where our cars were run onto 
mining barges. Then, through a 
marvelous night we were towed more 
than a hundred miles down the Ar- 
row lakes, a riverlike lay of water, 
resting between appalling platoons 
of rugged mountain peaks. On 
these the search light from our pilot 
bridge played. In this night setting 
the scenery was so _ wonderfully 
weird that no pen could describe it 
and I doubt if even the matchless 
imagination of a Doré could paint it. 

With the dawn of day, at the foot 
of this canyon-lake, we saw nestled on 
a shelf of land and mirrored in the 
clear waters, the young and then pio- 
neer mining town of Nelson which, 
rather than the wonderful night-ride 
we had just come through, was the 
object of this little off-the-line jour- 
ney. Ours were the first Pullman ears 
ever brought to Nelson. They arous- 
ed the curiosity of the whole town. 
But the Nelsonites could not marvel 
over these cars whose berths were 
made and unmade and whose tables 
were set for their edification, as much 


_as did this particular member of that 
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party marvel at the town itself. Hav- 
ing once played the part of a cow-boy 
myself on the great plateaus of Ne- 
vada and having done a good deal 
of ‘‘hanging around’’ the great Com- 
stock lode, the greatest wealth produc- 
ing hole ever bored in the face of 
North America, I thought I knew 
something about a mining town. I 
thought I knew at least enough about 
a mining town to recognize one when 
| saw it. But there I saw nothing 
that would make Nelson the counter- 
part of Cripple Creek or of Lead- 
ville, Carson or Virginia City, much 
less the Argonaut which 
Bret Harte made famous and which 
made Bret Harte famous. Unlike 
our typical mining towns, below 
parallel 49, Nelson seemed to be 
a town from Massachusetts’ Middle- 
sex county, set down and lost in the 
deep canyons of Kootenay. Nelson 
was framing no stories of hard work, 
hard luck, instantaneous fortune and 
hilarity. Mining with her was a bus- 
iness rather than a gamble. Lost in 
the shadow of great ranges, she was 
working out municipal and educa- 
tional problems with a firm but uncon- 
cious belief that before Nelson lay 
a great destiny. No landscape arch- 
itect had planned her avenues or 
parks and yet I doubt if any could 
have planned her possibilites better. 
Her homes were gracefully made and 
beautifully gardened and every home- 
maker took pride in the perfection of 
his lawn. 

‘Where are your dance halls,’’ I 
asked the chief of police, for I was 
In a mining town. 

‘“‘Why,’’ he said, not sensing my 
States’ conception of a mining town 


camps 
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dance hall, ‘‘we have most of our 
dances down at the club house.’’ 

‘* Where are your gambling joints?’’ 
I asked. 

‘‘Why,’’ he said, ‘‘the boys don’t 
gamble much here.’’ 

‘‘Where do your boys hang out?’’ 
L said. 

‘*Mostly down at the club and the 
library’’ he replied. 

‘“‘The library, the hang out of @ 
western mining town. Take me to 
it; let me see it.’’ There I found, 


built by Nelson, and not by an iron 
master, a modest but pleasant little 
It was a poor place for 


yuilding. 
the student. Reference 
books were few, but short and popu- 
lar histories of all nations were there. 
Historical novels upon which perhaps 
real litterateurs would frown filled 
many shelves. Estimated in avoirdu- 
pois I would venture to say, on a 
guess, that the library had about a 
ton of popular fiction. It had works 
on chess, la-crosse, curling, base-ball, 
billiards and ericket. The periodical 
tables were covered with probably 
every publication known to the mag- 
azine table down stairs eight years 
ago. But this is only the beginning 
of the invoice. There were four bil- 
liard tables in the basement of that 
library; there were checker desks 
and card tables in the game room; 
around the building was a spacious 
lawn adorned with flower beds and 
graced with shade trees under’ which 
that evening, I observed men loaf- 
ing with pipe and periodical. To one 
side of this building was the then 
new high school; to the other side 
was the Club. 

I asked to meet the librarian in 


research 
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charge. J was introduced to a rather 
frail but pretty little lady of about 
thirty. She had come there from 
England, four years before. She 
told me that she was trying to get a 
library building from Mr. Carnegie. 
Perhaps before now the better build- 
ing is there, probably. I hope, if it 
is, that its architect has not delivered 
there such a stereotyped plan as to 
limit the operations of this Little 
lady’s splendid conception of a li- 
brary at work. 

Briefly the story of this real asset 
to the Dominion of Canada is this: 
A little English lady who had done 
some library work in a small English 
town, had followed an only brother 
to the Dominion. They were the sole 
surviving members of their family. 
Homesick to be with him, she follow- 
ed into the new country. He was a 
young geologist in the employ of an 
English mining company that was 
developing interests in British Co- 
lumbia. At Nelson she became a teach- 
er. Her library instinct prompted 
her to appreciate the need of a l- 
brary both for the school and for the 
town. She interested the town people 
in building a library. She had it 
built near the school that the boys 
and girls might be tempted to use it. 
She next thought of the miners. In 
the original plan of the building she 
provided not only a game room and 
a billiard room but what she ealled a 
club room. Here was a huge old 
English log fireplace. At eight o’- 
clock each winter evening there was 
a erackling log fire here plus coffee. 
The men puffed their pipes and told 
stories, gossiped and discussed poli- 
tics and affairs in the good old Eng- 
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lish Inn-way. Then the dance idea 
struck her. ‘‘The best place to have 
dances’’ she said, ‘‘is in the best 
place.’’ That’s obvious, isn’t it? 
These things are all simple after 
someone else has thought of them and 
done them. She suggested to the 
men who used the library club room 
that it would be a lot of fun to build 
a hall annexed to the library in which 
they could have lectures, meetings, 
celebrations and dances. The miners 
agreed with her and they got the 
town to do it. 

This library building stood between 
the schoolhouse and a club house. 
The Club was made up of the better 
class of male citizens many of whom 
were English business men, assayers, 
geologists, surveyors ete. The dance 
hall or ‘‘Auditorium’’ as they called 
it, was soon found to be too small to 
meet the demands made upon it. 

But the library activities were ex- 
panding so that there were other uses 
for the Auditorium. (And let me 
suggest here that the term LIBRARY 
ACTIVITIES is a good one to play 
with.) By this time the Club had 
decided that it would be well to add 
to their building an ‘‘ Assembly 
Hall’’. They had also found that 
the miners, the men with the picks, 
were on the whole a pretty good 
human sort. To help finance this 
addition they opened the Club to 
extended membership. They invited 
the miners to come in. Some came 
in as regular members and some as 
associate members. But there was, 
—please let me be modern,—‘‘some 
class’’ to being a club man at Nelson. 
Any everybody who was anybody at 
Nelson wanted to have ‘‘class’’. 
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Demoeracy itself was at work. Folks 
were mixing and all good times were 
becoming clean good times. 

Our little librarian now discovered 
that the men often liked to take their 
reading over next door to the Club. 
She let them, surely,—or as we found 
them, with the periodicals out on the 
lawn. 

Through the library and the Club 
that beeame an affiliation of the l- 
brary there developed a town pride. 
Meeting this and fostering it the little 
English lady brought to the library 
pictures and papers on city planning, 
park and street improving and house 
gardening. The mining boys or the 
club boys or the library boys,—you 
ean call them anything now for they 
were all one and the same thing,— 
got hold of this idea of making Nel- 
son something. 

When with this party of freelance 
vagabonds, I saw Nelson for the first 
time eight years ago, it had a town 
hall of which even Madison might 
now be proud. It had a model fire 
station using the apparatus therein 
twice a week to wash and scrub the 
town. It had been given by the 
government at Ottawa a_ beautiful 
custom house and postoffice. Nel- 
son was a REAL place. And no one 
was more unconscious as to the real 
cause and inspiration of it all than 
the little English girl who had cross- 
ed the sea to be with an argonaut 
brother and who merely tried to start 
something for the benefit of the school 
children and something that ‘‘the 
boys’’ would enjoy. That little lady 
was an empire builder. She was the 





master in Nelson’s school of citizen- 
ship. She made a frontier mining 
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town a fit complement for the most 
carefully selected Connecticut village. 
She had done this because to her the 
idea of a library was something 
more than a chamber into which you 
must tiptoe and plead for a book in 
a whisper. 

More than a hundred miles away 
from the main line of any railroad, 
lost in the canyons of Kootenay, she 
had made a camp a city,—she had 
made a little mining municipality the 
pride of a crown,—and the crown’s 
guests had been taken off the main 
line of their travel and through more 
than a hundred miles of matchless 
scenery to behold, not what nature 
had done, but what a little English 
girl, an amateur librarian had done. 
Nothing on that 17,000 mile jaunt 
impressed me quite as much as this, 
and it impressed me the more because 
no one at Nelson seemed to really 
know just what had been done or who 
had done it, and the officials from 
Ottawa only knew that at the foot 
of the arrow lakes there was 2 little 
town of which they were very proud 
and which they wanted us to see. 

To my notion, that little lady was 
a LIBRARIAN, 

Now let me cross the continent to 
tell another library story. I once 
made my home at Nyack, New York, 
a suburb of New York City, twenty- 
nine miles up the west shore of the 
Hudson River. The Laird of Skibo 
had visited his beneficence upon this 
town also. This little Carnegie Li- 
brary building, like most Carnegie 
buildings, was alluring. Facing the 
street there were large windows 
through which the passer-by could 
look in. At night it was brilliantly 
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lighted, and in the winter you could 
usually observe through these win- 
dows a glowing fire under the broad 
mantel in the general reading room. 
There were palms and potted plants 
about these windows. I never passed 
it but I was tempted to enter. One 
day I was in need of a reference book 
that was not on my own shelves, so 
with delightful anticipations, I made 
my first visit to this town library. 
[ asked the librarian in charge if she 
had an anthology. Yes she had one. 
‘‘Stedman, of course,’’ thought I. 


But instead she led me to a little 
pink book which bore the legend, ‘‘A 
Satire Anthology’’ by Carolyn Wells. 
I asked her if that was all she had 
in the way of an anthology, and with 
replied, 


apologetic sincerity she 
‘‘That’s all’’. 

I have often laughed at Carolyn 
Wells. But this time I smiled less 
at her than at the library. The little 
town ‘‘book house’’ that I had so 
admired seemed all at once to be re- 
duced to a disappointing ridicule. 

But a few days later, I dropped in 
again, to look over their periodical 
table. Then I came away knowing 
whom the Nyack library was made 
for, and what it was made for, and 
I have never ceased to glory in the 
labors of its librarian. I observed 
on that visit, through these broad 
street windows, an awkward colored 
boy who hesitated before the building, 
as if trying to persuade himself to en- 
ter. Finally he collected the courage 
to come up the walk and push open the 
swinging door. Inside he seemed a 
little dazed and covered with confu- 
sion. The librarian at the desk ob- 
served -him, called out to him with 
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kindly greeting, ‘‘Come right here’’. 
He was by no means sure of himself 
as he approached the desk. ‘‘What 
do you want?’’ she said to him en- 
couragingly. Thoroughly embar- 
rassed, he awkwardly replied, ‘‘Can 
I have a book to read?’’ ‘‘Yes in- 
deed. What kind of a book do you 
want?’’ was her invitation. He 
didn’t know. With gentle skill she 
tried to find out if he had a real 
interest. Obviously there was none. 
Under pressure and embarrassment, 
he suggested that he might like a 
book about an engine. Quick as a 
flash, she caught the cue: She told 
him that she, too, had always wanted 
to know something about an engine. 
They would go together to see what 
they could find. For the best part 
of half an hour, and in spite of fre- 
quent interruptions, she looked over 
books with that young colored boy, 
and when I left that little library 
building that afternoon, Nyack had 
no citizen or prospective citizen hap- 
pier or more engrossed than that 
little colored boy who sat at a table 
on which rested before him a pile of 
books, periodicals and pictures illus- 
trating and describing that wonder- 
ful machine—the locomotive. But 
this is only half of that picture. 
Three days later, when I went to the 
Nyack station to take my’8:01 morn- 
ing train to New York (Nyack was 
a terminal point and the suburban 
line started there) I found my friend 
the engineer, whom I had come to 
know, taking an obivous delight in 
showing the marvels of the intricate 
parts of his engine to a colored boy 
who, three days before, in his moment 
of embarrassment, had appealed to 
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the engine for help. Now the engine 
was his friend, and he its friend. 

The Nyack library was right. My 
silent condemnation of it was wrong. 
It wasn’t built for the fellow of 
polysyllabic pretensions. It was 
built for the fellow who didn’t know 
what he wanted, but knew he wanted 
something. That librarian knew her 
job. She knew that the little city of 
Nyack and the donor of that building 
was more interested in advancing the 
fellow who didn’t know an anthology 
from an ourang-outang than the 
fellow who thought his needs began 
and ended with an anthology. That 
librarian was interested in awakening 
a humble boy who wanted to be awak- 
ened. She was interested in building 
up a citizen, in planting an idea, in 
investing an interest in a boy who had 
before him, somewhere and somehow, 
a man’s duty to perform. Again I 
say I honor that Nyack librarian. 

Having given you 2 firstly and a 
secondly, and to make this discourse 
slightly resemble a commencement 
sermon, let me give a thirdly. And 
in giving the thirdly, let me get 
somewhere in the middle of the conti- 
nent, and bring the story nearer 
home. 

By way of contrast I want to re- 
cite an incident which shows how the 
librarian may sometimes fail. In a 
middle western town there was a new- 
ly established citizen who one day 
found himself in need of a book. To 
lend detail to the sketch I will say that 
he was an editor. Though he had 
been established in the town 14 
months he had not before this time 
had occasion to make any demand on 
the city library. On a very stormy 
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day he made his first call at the l- 
brary desk, explained his wants, and 
asked if he might be given a card on 
which to draw the book. The li- 
brarian in charge took his name and 
address and with it examined a book. 
She soon returned to say. that it 
would be necessary for him to secure 
the signatures of tax payers because 
his name was not found in the city 
directory. This editor asked if he 
might see the city directory. The 
city directory was three years old, 
but was the last issued. The editor 
then told her of his paper affiliations. 
This had not the slightest charm. He 
then suggested that his name and 
address would be found in the tele- 
phone book. ‘‘That would not do,’’ 
she replied ‘‘for the rules of the li- 
brary provide only that cards be is- 
sued to citizens whose names are 
published in the city directory or to 
those who procure the signature of 
tax payers on their application.’’ 
‘‘But it is storming’’ protested the 
editor. Wishing to avoid the annoy- 
ance of running around town for 
signatures, he offered to leave a cash 
deposit which the librarian in charge 
admitted was more than a duplicate 
copy of the book would cost. ‘‘I 
never heard of such a rule’’ she said. 

“It is high time you did,’’ replied 
the editor and the young lady then 
took a short course in the science of 
library service and the editor got the 
book. In fairness to the library it 
should be stated that the librarian 
was not there and a library student 
was substituting. 

I know nothirg about the techni- 
eal points of your training. When a 
lieutenant once remonstrated to Na- 
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poleon for violating field tactics the 
great warrior replied: ‘‘The only 
field tactics that an officer must know 
is to win a fight.’’ Rules are made 
to break; ability manifests itself in 
knowing what and when to break. 
‘We make rules’’ said Mr. Alexan- 
der J. Cassatt, late president of the 
Pennsylvania railroad, ‘‘and then 
we rely upon judgment for service.’’ 

The librarian who respects her 
rules and who exercises judgment, 
that without sacrifice, her books may 
do the greatest good is the librarian 
who succeeds because she has learned 
the art of service. And no true li- 


brarian would refuse to enlighten an 
editor for in failing to do so she of- 
fends many. Unless he is enlight- 
ened the editor is sure to impose his 


ignorance on the whole community. 

And this word, SERVICE, brings us 
not only to the ideal of your job and 
my job and all real jobs, but it 
brings us to the conception of duty 
which this state has pledged itself 
to forward. In other states and 
other nations the Wisconsin Idea has 
been accepted and copied as the idea 
of SERVICE. 

It would be a wonderful thing if 
we, in this twentieth century, could 
order our public affairs with as com- 
munistie good sense and interest in 
the good of all the people, as did an- 
cient Sparta. People have labored 
under the notion that to ‘‘minister’’ 
to others one needs a particular con- 
secration and a particular garb. A 
new idea, that every day grows more 
widely prevalent, is what may be 
ealled,—the lay piety and the lay 
ministry. When rightly analysed, 
it is to this ministry that we are all 
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called. In your work it applies with 
peculiar directness. You will be call- 
ed upon to minister to your com- 
munity as truly as if you ascended 
a pulpit and I am not sure but that 
you may, in such ministry, be more 
effective than if you did ascend a 
pulpit. 

I know of no more beneficial pro- 
fession than that which you have 
chosen. The real librarian is both a 
city builder and a citizen builder. 
To you, is given the privilege of 
helpfulness without hint of condescen- 
sion or patronage. In no other muni- 
cipal enterprise has the public a more 
pronounced feeling of proprietorship 
than in the town library. It is your 
privilege, not only to nourish the 
deepest yearnings of your patrons but, 
as well, to cultivate a yearning, to 
bring out the best that lies latent in 
every man, woman and child that 
comes your way. You can feed the 
religious-loving man who has gotten 
out of the way of going to church, 
with the ripest thought of religious 
teachers and leaders. 

To the boy or girl who studies at 
night along the path of some secret 
ambition you can be a wise counselor 
and valued friend. You can keep 
the soul of the drudge alive through 
its thirst for beauty. The mind of 
man oppressed by the cares and wor- 
ries of the day can, through your 
leadership, be transported and re- 
freshed in realms of most exquisite 
fancy and soothed by the philosophy 
of sages. 

Think of the privilege of introduc- 
ing a self-centered and perhaps hope- 
less invalid to the philosophy of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, or a group 
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of conscientions young men, impressed 
with the responsibilities of newly 
acquired citizenship and not yet 
stultified by the grind of business 
life, to the civie ideals of Frederick 
Howe. 

Then, too, there are the great 
awakening possibilities you have with 
the children. You have discussed 
both the science and the philosophy 
of the children’s room with its pic- 
tures and charts and plants, and the 
comforts of its little tables and tiny 
chairs. The story hour has been made 
part of your training and is to be 
part of your career. There is some- 
thing magic in the knowledge that 
the art which drew Peter Pan to 


Wendy’s window may, through you, 
prove adequate to draw unruly boys 


to order: to lure them from the at- 
tractions of dissipating vaudeville; 
and to hold the interest of listless, 
girls, making think 
For themselves rather than or them- 
inducing habits of quiet 
enjoyment and stimulating an inter- 
est in well chosen courses of reading. 

The child which of its own instinct 


restless them 


selves, 


becomes a reader usually reads in 
ruts. Here again comes to you a 
privilege: the opportunity of getting 
this child out of the rut and onto the 
broader road. 

T am a believer in the liberal use 
of the moving picture art, though I 
recognize the disadvantage of its eye 
strain and nervous tension. But I 
have often thought: Were I to steer 
the destiny of the reading room of 
some little city, I should employ not 
only the stereopticon but the simpler 
and more usable radiopticon from 
which we can throw on a screen, post- 
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cards and  photographs,—pictures 
that build interest in travel, in his- 
tory, geography, commerce, industry, 
sport, municipal pride, local—state— 
and national and international patri- 
otism. And from the pictures lead 
the youth to books. 

If you are subjected to any one real 
danger, I will venture to suggest that 
it is the danger of obedience to a too 
thorough and a too scientific training. 
You will need all the knowledge 
you possess of index and system but 
I urge you to protect yourself against 
being choked by its multiplicity of 
detail. And here I am tempted to 
impose an old story known to all of 
you. I inflict it merely because it 
carries this lesson through its vicious 
pun. 

A little darky boy attempted to 
draw a cow which was facing him. 
With his compendium of the prin- 
ciples of art by his side he was la- 
boring faithfully ‘“‘to draw the thing 
as he saw it.”? Mammy looking over 
his shoulder much concerned ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Honey boy, dat sure am a 
fine cow you done draw, but where 
am her tail?’’ A poser surely. The 
ereature had a tail and the tail 
surely deserved mention even though 
you couldn’t see it just then. But 
the boy found that his compendium 
came to his rescue and he replied, 
‘“The book says. Mammy, ‘strive for 
effect, not for de-tail.’ ”’ 

Don’t spoil the cow by insisting 
too arbitrarily on de-tail. 

It is freedom in your work which 
will bring you suecess. Run your 
library by all the red tape you have 
acquired in this school but be sure 
that it is an elastic red tape. 
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Drop exactitudes, whenever they 
stand in the way of service. Make it 
easy for people, even strangers and 
editors, to get a book. This plea is 
most heartfelt ; it comes from one who 
has had occasion to use books in every 
part of this country. 

Until two years ago this summer, 
my work carried me on an average. of 
more than 25,000 miles a year. In 
my writings and investigations I had 
occasion to use libraries most fre- 
quently and I ean testify that I 
usually found librarians who were 
glad to make rules meet my needs 
rather than deny my needs to con- 
form to some ancient directory or 
other limiting rule. Surely, be sure 
of your books; protect the library 
from loss; but with this done, invent 
ways if necessary, that these books 
may be used. 
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You are to become custodians of 
the communism and the culture that 
are essential to the state. Whether 
you become a lieutenant in a metro- 
politan library with all its multi- 
plication of index machinery, or 
whether you become the captain of a 
country reading room you must not 
forget that it is your privilege and 
duty to build citizens and inspire 
youths with purpose quite as much 
as to catalogue pamphiets and stand 
sentinel over book stacks. 

Keep your sympathies warm and 
alive; keep your interests big and 
broad. Through gaining a peoples’ 
confidence you may be a peoples’ in- 
spiration. 

And do not forget that even the 
humblest library may rival fruitful 
fields and majestic mountains in a 
king’s pride in his kingdom. 





EDUCATING ALL THE PEOPLE ALL THE TIME 


By Professor John Callahan, President Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 


Address delivered at Wausau meeting of the Wisconsin Library Association 


Allowing a million years since life 
appeared on the earth and, accord- 
ing to the best students, that is a 
conservative estimate; divide that 
into the same number of parts as the 
face of a clock and we have eighty- 
three thousand three hundred and 
thirty years in each period cor- 
responding to an hour on the face of 
the clock. On that basis the longest 
life of a human being is but as a few 
seconds in the sweep of time. Yet 


the education of all the people, all of 
the time has only within the present 


second of time come to be the dream 
of a few leading spirits in just a few 
spots on the surface of this globe. 
Only a few seconds at best have 
passed since education was regarded 
as the privilege of a few of the fa- 
vored of one sex. Then followed a 
few of the favored of both sexes, and 
only within the memory of men and 
women now living has education, 
other than the crumbs they might 
pick up or steal from the store of 
the favored few, been admitted to be 
a right of all the people. And even 
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now this is admitted in a really prac- 
tical way only in a fraction of 
the inhabited portions of the earth. 
Again in this country where we talk 
so much of equal opportunities and 
where, perhaps, we come as near to 
equal opportunities in education as 
they do anywhere, we are still a long 
way from really equal opportunity. 
There are still children who are un- 
derfed and underelothed and _ with- 
out the means to provide the neces- 
sary school equipment; others are liv- 
ing where only a grade education is 
furnished with practically no li- 
brary. When they have finished this 
no one can successfully argue that 
they have an equal opportunity of 
supporting themselves in new places 
while they take advantage of further 
opportunities. In other cases the 
courses offered are narrow, covering 
only one or two lines. If a pupil's 
tendencies lie in other directions, no 
one can maintain successfully that he 
has an equal opportunity .with the 
pupils whose tendencies lie in the 
direction of the work offered. But 
we are getting nearer every day to 
equal opportunity in education. Free 
text books and supplies are gaining 
ground rapidly, tho in our second 
of existence it may sometimes appear 
to be slow. Warm, wholesome meals 
are furnished in many large cities. 
The Workmen’s compensation laws, 
adopted by some of the states, the 
Mothers’ pension laws now being ad- 
vocated and sure to come, relieve 
somewhat the cases where it was im- 
possible to take advantage of the op- 
portunities offered. The variety of 
courses being offered and_ rap- 
idly spreading; the day continuation 
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schools just in their infancy (in fact 
all these advances are still in their 
infaney ), the night school and greater 
than any of the above, the libraries, 
are rapidly, tho it may seem at times 
slowly, making for equal opportunities 
in education. The whole movement 
has a long, long road to travel. It 
will not reach the goal in our day but 
that is no reason to despair, for when 
we look back over the ages and see how 
long the beginning was in coming we 
must conclude that the speed of a snail 
has been followed by that of the ex- 
press train. Therefore, we should be 
duly thankful that it has been given to 
us to-live in a time when so much has 
been accomplished and yet more 
thankful that so much has been left 
for us to do. 

About fifteen years ago I had both 
the pleasure and the profit to be de- 
rived from listening to Bishop John 
H]1. Vineent deliver his lecture on 
‘“‘Tom and his teachers.’? Some of 
you may have enjoyed the same priv- 
ilege and if so you will remember that 
he defined Tom as the ordinary Amer- 
ican boy and considered his teachers 
as all the 
comes in contact, in school and out of 
school, day and night. year after year, 
from the eradle to the grave. Tones of 
voices, incidental references, conver- 
sation with associates, discussions of 
news, circus and theater, advertise- 
ments, conditions of home, style of fur- 
niture, tint of ceiling, architecture of 
schoolhouse and other buildings, dress 
of teacher, librarian or others, the very 
atmosphere in which he sleeps are all 
educational influences, 

Since partially digesting this lecture 
of Bishop Vincent I have always hesi- 


influence with which he 
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tated to lay claim to much of the credit 
for the success of those who have gone 
to school to me, for the reason that if I 
claim all the credit I must necessarily 
assume responsibility for the failures. 
If I admit that other things are edu- 
cating people, they are in some cases 
being badly educated; and in some 
eases the educational influences for 
evil are given so much more of the 
pupils’ time and attention that they 
outweigh the influences for good. 
Nevertheless while that is true it fur- 
nishes no reason for letting go of any 
pupil tho regarded as bad. There is 
no means of telling how much worse 
he might be, were the influences for 
good left out of his education alto- 
gether. For the same reason I think 
it is unwise for those who have charge 
of the libraries to assume too much 
credit for the best results of the read- 
ing of their patrons. It would lead 
‘you to too much responsibility for 
their weakness and shortcomings. 

I have devoted this time to a gen- 
eral view of some phases of educa- 
tion to furnish a foundation for what 
I am to say of libraries and libra- 
rians. 

Of all the educational influences 
and agencies I see none with greater 
possibilities than the library; and 
like all other educational agencies it 
has more possibilities in the future 
than it has yet developed. The library 
is ready to serve the child as soon as 
he can read, in fact before he can 
read, by furnishing him with picture 
books and material which may be 
told or read to him, and is more than 
willing, in fact is happy to go with 
him until he is through with this 
“Vale of sorrow’’ and help to keep it 
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from being all one of sorrow by 
brightening the way with the best 
that literature has to offer in fiction, 
poetry, humor, history or biography. 
Not only that, it is putting itself in 
position to offer assistance in his 
daily work, no matter what that may 
be, to make his efforts more effective 
and thus lessen the grind and in- 
crease the joy of living. What edu- 
cational agency can do more? True 
it is doing a work as comprehensive 
as just outlined only in a few fa- 
vored spots, and then only for a small 
fraction of the number that might 
avail themselves of its assistance. I 
have no desire to blame the library 
workers for the shortcomings in the 
work of the library. In fact I’ll ob- 
ject as strongly as any of you to any 
tendency to place the blame there. 
In a country like ours where the 
people rule (and they do some of 
that in this country, the opinion of 
some politicians to the contrary not- 
withstanding), the library as well as 
the school is about what they de- 
mand. You can’t give them what 
they do not want and do it very 
long. Some people have tried it and 
proved the truth of the above state- 
ment. Your task is one of educating 
not only children but their parents 
and grandparents; not only those who 
meed your help and know it, but 
those who need your help and do not 
know it. Your hardest task will 
probably be to educate those who 
now think they know all about it, but 
be careful when carrying on this mis- 
sionary work not to develop too much 
conceit yourself. Like everything else, 
there is much of it yet debatable. It 
occurs to me that in making that 
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statement I, myself, may appear con- 
ceited. I hope not, as I am more 
than willing to grant that there is 
very little in my own work, which is 
closely akin to yours, that is not still 
debatable. 

In this educating business the first 
thing necessary is to make readers of 
the people. Perhaps you may say 
that that is the teacher’s business. 
Well, suppose I grant that it is, and 
then admit that they are failing some- 
times because of lack of appreciation 
of its importance, sometimes because 
of the means employed. Then realiz- 
ing as you must more than any other 
class of people its importance in your 
work in the years to come, you will 
certainly lend a hand and do all in 
your power to accomplish the desired 
end. It is generally admitted that 
unless a person becomes a reader by 
the age of fourteen the chances are 
very small of his ever becoming one. 
{ think that the children are very 
few who could not be made into read- 
ers if taken in time. That means as 
soon as they can talk. They should 
be told stories over and over again. 
If this is continued until they are 
taught to read well and they are given 
access to plenty of suitable books 
after, the problem will be only one 
of guidance, and that of course 
is something of a task but not one 
that should worry us nearly so much 
as whether they read at all or not. 

What can the librarian do along this 
line? The story hour will help if 
the work can be graded. See that 
the teachers of lower grades know 
what you have in the way of mate- 
rial. Talk the problem over with 
them and get them to see the im- 
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portance of it. True someone else 
ought to do this and if they are work- 
ing on it some reinforcement from the 
library will help. If you could reach 
the parents and get them to feel the 
importance of this work of making 
readers of the children, another long 
step would be taken. 

After you have your readers then 
it is a question of what shall be fur- 
nished them. There I suppose you 
will have to meet the demand and 
furnish what is called for by your pa- 
trons, at least as far as it isn’t really 
harmful. But if the library is to go 
forward and do its best work in the 
new education there is a great work 
here that must be done, and that is 
the creating on the part of patrons 
of a sane idea and a proper apprecia- 
tion of the various lines of education 
that the library ought to serve. This 
work falls to the librarian with what 
little help she may be able to muster 
in her particular field. 

The children’s interests should be 
carefully looked after first as the fu- 
ture of the library influence depends 
on future generations. It will not be 
long till we are gone and those who 
are now children have taken our 
places. A generation that will more 
fully appreciate the value of the li- 
brary as an educational force will 
support it more liberally and give it a 
better opportunity to carry on its 
great work. 

Your present lack of liberal funds 
makes it a difficult task to select and 
do justice to the many lines that 
ought to be represented. You are 
often criticized because fiction makes 
up so large a per cent. of the circula- 
tion, but even that criticism is not 
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as vigorous as it used to be. Patrons 
are coming more and more to realize 
that fiction fills a highly valuable 
place in the work. Many a weary 
hour is made happier and spent in a 
more profitable or at least a less dam- 
aging way than it otherwise would be. 
Many a valuable lesson is drawn from 
the best works of fiction. I have sev- 
eral distinct memories of lessons of 
that kind in my own experience. I 
would say, meet your demand for fic- 
tion with the best as far as your 
means will permit. 

It is but a step from good fiction to 
history, biography, geography and 
travel and the young people who pat- 
ronize the library ought to be encour- 
aged to take the step at least for part 
of their reading. These and other 
lines should be supplied as fast as 
funds will allow, regardless of the 
fact that the demand may be small— 
the demand will grow as the patrons 
become more familiar with what you 
have forthem. The better the library 
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is able to answer their questions, the 
more will they come for assistance. 

The new lines of education by the 
schools; continuation schools, night 
schools, and trade schools, that are 
sure to develop rapidly in the future, 
bring with them other problems for 
the library. It will be necessary to 
study their needs, their aims, and 
their accomplishments with a view to 
supplementing their work through the 
library and furnishing an opportunity 
for those who attend these schools to 
continue to improve their time after 
the schools have done what they can 
for them. 

The more of these problems you 
solve the better will be your grip on 
those who furnish the money and the 
greater will be your opportunity. 

Keep your courage and stick pa- 
tiently to the task. You have made 
great strides toward greater efficiency 
in the past few years but there are 
greater ones to be made in the future. 





LECTURE BY DR. AZARIAH S. ROOT 


Before the Wisconsin Library School 


The fact that the helpful lecture de- 
livered by Dr. Azariah §. Root, libra- 
rian of the Oberlin College Library, 
Oberlin, Ohio, was given extemporan- 
eously, forces us to record a summary 
of the points made rather than to print 
the lecture entire as we would like to 
be able to do. 


Breadth of sympathies. The libra- 
rian must cultivate a breadth of sym- 
pathies in all her work. She must 


learn to work with people whom she 
does not like, be they coarse, ignorant, 
uncleanly, 


vulgar, colored, foreign, 





She must remember that those whom 
she likes least, need her most. 

She must have breadth of sympa- 
thies with those whose point of view is 
different from her own. The librarian 
who is a woman must understand the 
masculine point of view. Libraries 
have heretofore been run with an entire 
lack of appreciation of masculine tastes, 
Libraries should not be made too home- 
like—too ladylike. Men prefer work- 
shops to parlors. Men are interested 
in sociological and political and public 
questions. Men greatly appreciate the 
businesslike way of doing things,—a 
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man’s way. Library boards not too 
largely composed of women are more 
successful since they do more business 
and talk less in a given length of time. 

The librarian should have breadth of 
sympathies in her books. It is too bad 
that the books in our libraries are so 
often selected exclusively by women. 
There is danger of being too prudish in 
the choice of books. In deciding upon 
a book which is near the line, it is wise 
to remember that young persons do not 
absorb much that is questionable in a 
book. It must be the policy of the li- 
brary to present fairly all sides of a 
controverted subject. The Good Lord 
who made us has made us so that we 
sift out and select only that which is 
right and true. 

Emancipation from rules. Break a 
rule when it comes between a person 
and a book. The moment the rule be- 
comes a barrier it should be ignored. 
A rule may become a positive crime. 
It is well to remember, however, that 
rules must never be broken for per- 
sonal reasons. The justification for 
the breaking of a rule is in the needs 
of the persons, not in his pull with you 
or with the board. Introduce no rule 
that is not absolutely necessary in your 
surroundings. 

Devotion to the public. The libra- 
rian should give herself to the public. 
She should be at the point of contact 
with it. She should delegate the work 
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done in seclusion to others and plan her 
work so that it brings her before the 
people. Although I may have to neg- 
lect other things to do it, I myself 
spend twenty hours per week at the 
loan desk. 

The library—a work-shop. The li- 
brary should be made as work-shop- 
like as possible. It is not a place of 
worship, or a show,— it is for work. A 
monument building reminds me of a 
cemetery in more ways than one. Be- 
cause it is a work-shop it must be kept 
as quiet as possible. The best way to 
induce quiet is to induce the staff them- 
selves to do their work quietly. Avoid 
placards with such legends as “Silence 
must be observed.” 

A librarian’s place is at work. A li- 
brarian must remember that her place 
is in her library, unless duty calls her 
elsewhere. There is no need that she 
should publish abroad among the pro- 
fession the excellence of her work. If 
the work which she does when she is in 
her library is of a high quality, the li- 
brary profession will discover it and 
discover her. 

Health rules. First, stop when you 
have done a good day’s work. Second, 
drop your work when you leave your 
library. Third, have an _ avocation. 
Fourth, indulge in periods of absolute 
rest. “Sometimes we set and think— 
sometimes we just set.” Fifth, hus- 
band your strength. 





POPULAR PRACTICAL BOOKS 


By Maud Van Buren, Instructor Library School of the U. W. 


The following list of practical books 
is recommended for purchase in even 
small libraries. No other class of 
books is so generally ignored in book 
orders or so generally neglected wnen 
once put on the shelves. Again and 
again one hears of these “useless” 
books that ‘‘nobody reads them.”’ Cer- 


tainly nobody reads them for the mere 
fun of reading them. Their mission is 


not to entertain. A practical book has 
a special purpose; it was written to 
supply a special need and until it nas 
met that need it is truly useless. 

A popular practical book (and by 
popular practical book I mean the non- 
technical book, the book that the un- 
educated and untrained may compre- 
hend) that stands on the library shelf 
year in and year out is a sad commen- 
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tary on the efficiency of the librarian. 
It tells a tale of lack of knowledge of 
the book and lack of understanding of 
community needs—in short a lack of 
human interest. 

Let us look for a moment at Sando’s 
American poultry culture. Shall we 
buy it merely because it is recommend- 
ed by the A. L. A. or because some 
other librarian has spoken in high 
terms of it? The keen librarian will 
not. When such a book suggests itself 
to her, her mind immediately takes a 
bit of a journey through her commu- 
nity and even into the country in quest 
of a possible reason for purchasing this 
book and it lights upon one, yes, per- 
haps ten or a dozen poultry raisers— 
small growers struggling along on their 
limited knowledge, never thinking of 
the better returns for their expenditure 
of money and labor, that are to be had 
for the asking. Yes, indeed, Sando’s 
American poultry culture has a mis- 
sion to perform in this community and 
it is ordered without delay. The book 
arrives, is put through all the pro- 
cesses of preparation for the sheives 
and then—what? The efficient libra- 
rian knows what. She knows that that 
book cannot of its own accord find its 
way into the hands of the poultry 
raisers. She also knows that telepathy 
plays no part in the actual workings of 
the public library and that not a soul 
among the poultry raisers in the com- 
munity has the slightest inkling of this 
book’s presence in their midst. She 
does not put the book on the regular 
shelves. Instead, it is placed in a con- 
spicuous place on the desk or near the 
desk or the entrance door; fts virtues 
are set forth in the local papers and 
better yet a postal notice describing the 
book is sent to each and every possible 
user of the book. There is no more 
effective means of getting the right 
book into the hands of the right person 
than by this one of post card advertis- 
ing. The “personal interest” that this 


method would indicate goes a long way 
not only toward bringing about a larger 
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use of special books but better still it 
makes staunch friends for the library. 
Patrons are pleased to know that their 
interests and their little hobbies are re- 
membered, 

Again, take Tracy’s Art of decorating 
show windows and interiors and De 
Weese’s Principles of practical pub- 
licity. Of what use are they? None 
whatever on the library shelves. None 
whatever unless every dry goods mer- 
chant, every hardware dealer, every 
druggist, every milliner, every adver- 
tiser has been notified of their acquisi- 
tion by the library and something of 
their contents. 

McCullough’s Engineering work in 
towns and cities meets a real need in 
the small town that has not on its pay 
roll an expert engineer. This book in 
the hands of the local doctor serves but 
a slight purpose if any at all and the 
alert librarian doesn’t place it there if 
returns in improved local conditions 
are what she was aiming at when she 
included the book in her. buying list. 
It is something to know where to place 
a book. One might take up subject by 
subject every book on this list and set 
forth its value to communities and spe- 
cial ways of reaching special needs; 
but it is well in all teaching and all 
preaching to leave something to the 
imagination. The successful librarian 
has that gift—imagination. 

Most of these books are expensive, it 
is true. The library with only $50 or 
$100 a year for books can ill afford all 
these at once; but surely one practical 
book a year would not spell over-indul- 
gence along special lines. Besides, 
there are quantities of free material on 
practical subjects. The librarian who 
overlooks the value of the farmers’ 
bulletins, the bulletins of the public 
roads Office, the suggestions offered by 
the Portland Cement Co. in their at- 
tractive ads. (to mention only a few of 
the many free publications) is hardly 
awake to her cpportunities. 

Buy as freely as possible of the fol- 
lowing books, get as much free ma- 
terial as possible, examine their con- 
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tents and then push them for all there 
is in them, 

Note.—In the list as given below the 
annotations are quoted from the A. L. 
A. Booklist. 


List of Books 
Agee. Crops and methods for soil im-. 
provement. Macmillan, 1912. 
$1.25n., 


Excellent, popular work, carefully written, 
accurate and attractively illustrated. A 
soil expert pronounces it “one of the bes 
books in the language either for the prac- 
tical farmer or the city-living farm-owner 
who is undertaking to improve his land and 
needs advice.” 


Aikens. Home nurse’s handbook of 
practical nursing. Saunders, 1912, 
$1.50n. 


Though designed specially for nursing 
classes, this is an excellent manual for the 
home. Ali phases of nursing are discussed 
with sufficient fullness for the untrained 
person, the chapters are scientifically cor- 
rect, the style clear and illustrations helpful. 
Preferable to Stoney, Harrison and Pope for 
home use, 


Bailey. Manual of gardening. Mac- 
millan, 1910., $2.00. 


Combines the main parts of the author's 
Garden making and Practical garden book, 
bringing to date and enlarging into an au- 
thoritative and comprehensive handbook for 
the northeastern United States. The ‘‘sea- 
sonal reminders” (chiefly for vegetables) are 
made for both North and South. 


Barnes. House plants and how to grow 
them. Doubleday, 1909. $1.10n. 


Practical guide, making choice of plants 
that “are sure to succeed”’ and giving full 
instructions for care, arrangement, forcing, 
ete. 


Beard. Boat building and _ boating. 
Scribner, 1911. $1.00n. 


Practical work, describing boatmaking 
from a primitive raft to a motor boat, with 
directions for tying knots, making sails, ete. 
Excellent illus. 


Belding. Commercial correspondence. 


Amer. Book Co. 1905. 50c. 


Excellent both as to material and ar- 
rangement, dealing with all the forms and 
methods of communication that are found 
in modern business. 


Burrell. Living on a little. Estes, 
1908. $1.25. 


An experienced ahd enthusiastic house- 
keeper teaches a younger sister how to pro- 
vide an attractive and nourishing table for 
three on $1 a day. Includes menus, direc- 
tions for buying and cooking meat, vege- 
tables, etc., with many helpful suggestions 
for economizing. 
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Carleton. New lives for old. Small 


1913. $1.20n. 


The author of One way out buys a farm 
and encounters in the New England country 
village conditions which set him to thinking 
and working along new lines. His original 
methods and enthusiasm awaken the dead 
village and through cooperation, friendly 
rivalry and expert advice the land which 
had been only furnishing a miserable exist- 
ence to its shiftless owners becomes a source 
of good living and steady income. The book 
constitutes a telling criticism of a condition 
which exists in some sections of New Eng- 
land, and a vindication of scientific farming 
methods. Perhaps less spontaneous than 
the earlier book but of interest to any stu- 
dent of present conditions. 


Carleton. One way out. Small, 1911, 


$1.20n. 


The experiences of a Boston clerk who is 
discharged at 3S. and having nog other re- 
sources, turns day laborer. “Plain and 
forceful account of an economic experiment 
worth considering by others, and bound at 
all events to be fruitful of suggestion and 
mental stir.” 


Claudy. First book of photography. 


McBride, 1913. 75e. 

Truly a “first book,” both in its descrip- 
tions of tools and explanations of processes, 
which are clear and simple but sufficiently 
detailed for the novice. The author writes 
from full experience with beginners’ mis- 
takes and his cautions are excellent. A 
slight but very practical companion to the 
book of instructions which accompanies the 
camera. 


Cole. Accounts: their construction and 


interpretation for business men and 
students of affairs' Houghton, 1908. 
$2.00n. 


Authoritative general treatise, covering the 
principles of bookkeeping and accounting, 
with separate chapters on accounts of lange 
business and industrial occupations. Easily 
understood by students and laymen and is 
useful for the business man, 


Colvin. Machine shop mechanics. 


McGraw-Hill, 1911. $1.00. 


An elementary work, discussing all the 
principles of mechanics very simply and il- 
lustrating them with actual shop practice. 
Clear diagrams and index. 


Colvin. Machine shop primer. Mc- 


Graw-Hill, 1910. $1.00. 


An elementary reference book, in which 
the underlying principles of things seen daily 
in shop work are explained in simple lan- 
guage. The first section consists of more 
than 500 drawings of tools and details of 
tools; the second gives their names. Part 3 
is a useful dictionary of shop terms. 


Comstock. How to keep bees; a hand- 


book for the use of beginners. 
Doubleday, 1905. $1.00. 

Clear, practical, detailed directions, not 
for professional apiarists, but for those “‘who 


would keep bees for happiness and honey 
and incidentally for money”. 
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Daniels. The furnishing of a modest 
home. Atkinson, Mentger, 1908. 
$1.00. 


Excellent little work based on the conten- 
tion that the three fundamental laws in the 
work of nature—fitness of purpose, order 
and simplicity—are equally fundamental in 
the home. Discusses in detail the furnish- 
ing and decoration for the various rooms. 
Helpful illustrations. 


Day & Buckle. Art 
Scribner, 1908. $2.00. 


Practical handbook on embroidery describ- 
ing many stitches and designs. Admirable 
illustrations, many showing back as well as 


in needlework.» 


La 


face of work. This edition profits by the 
addition of a chapter on white work. 

Dennett. The healthy baby. Macmil- 
lan, 1912. $1.00n. 


No better manual on care and feeding of 
children has been written than this one by a 
physician in the New York Post graduate 
Hospital. It is thoroughly up to date and 
scientific, and in form of presentation is su- 
pericr to Dr. Holt’s. 

De Weese. Principles of practical pub- 
licity. Jacobs, 1968. $2.00. 

Treatise on the art of advertising and on 
the successful adaptation of advertising to 
all lines of commercial enterprise. Practical 
work, based on wide experience in extensive 
advertising campaigns. 


Ely. Practical flower garden. Mac- 
millan, 1911. $2.00n. 
Covers a wider range than A woman’s 


handy garden which it supplements. Advice 
on color arrangement. successive crops, sod, 
fertilization, etc., but fewer suggestions for 


beginners. 
Farmer. A new book of cookery. 
Little, 1912. $1.60n. 


A sequel to the author's Boston Cooking 
School cook book, covering the progress made 
in the seventeen years since that was pub- 
lished. It includes the whole range of cook- 
ery and contains a large number of recipes 
that will delight the well-to-do house-keeper. 


Glover. “Dame Curtsey’s” book of 
novel entertainments for every day 
in the year. McClurg, 1907. $1.00. 


Suggestions for holiday entertainments, 
birthday parties, church and club entertain- 
ments, engagement and wedding functions, 
toasts and sentiments for all occasions, and 
novel refreshments. 


Green. Popular fruit growing. 3rd. 


ed. Webb, 1912. $1.00. 


Standard work, better adapted to practical 
use. Fourth edition contains twenty-cight 
more pages than third edition, comprising a 
new preface, a new chapter on pruning and 
a brief bibliography of horticultural publi- 


cations. 
Harper. Manual of farm animals. 
Macmillan, 1911. $2.00n. 


Practical manual considering in detail the 
choosing, feeding, breeding and diseases of 
Numerous 


horses, cattle, sheep and swine. 
half tones illustrate various types. 
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Art of retail selling; a text- 
N. Y. Insti- 
1910. 


Hirschler. 
book for sales people. 
tute of Mercantile training, 
$1.00. 


The best work for the retail seller. 
Hiscox. Gas, gasoline and oil engines, 
including producer gas plants. 20th 
ed. Henley, 1911. $2.50. 


Non-mathematical descriptions of most 
American types. This edition contains new 
matter on marine engines and motors, and 
new illustrations. Very popular with oper- 


ators. 
Hutchinson. A handbook of health. 
$1.25n. 


Houghton, 1911. 


One of the best works for popular read- 
ing, presenting the elements of personal hy- 
gicne with admirable conciseness and giving 
enough description of the body, its organs, 
and their functions to make the discussion 


clear. Many good illustrations. 
Hutchinson. We and our children. 

Doubleday, 1911. $1.20n. 
Interesting chapters pertaining to the 
health of parents and children. The adviee 


is not that of a nursery guide, nor is it per- 
hans to be followed implicitly, but it is sane 
and stimulating reading for any parent seri- 
ously interested in hiv child’s welfare. 


Klickmann. Home art crochet book. 
Stokes, 1912. $.60n. 
A very goed collection of up-to-date de- 


signs of all kinds, some for the average and 
some for the advanced workers, including 
thread lace, Irish crochet, filet mesh crochet, 
and crochet used with various braids. The 
directious are clearly stated, weil printed 
and fully illustrated. 

Lynde. Home waterworks. 
1911. §$.765. 

Clearly written, accurate and practical 

manual on chtaining running water and sani- 
tary conveniences in country homes. 


Sturgis, 


McCullough. Engineering work in 
towns and cities. 2nd ed. Clark, 
1908. $3.00n. 


Practical advice on pavements, drainage, 
water supply, buildings, contracts, records, 
office systems, ete., for city officials without 


technical training and engineers inexperi- 
enced in municipal works. 
O’Kane. Injurious insects, Macmil- 


lan, 1912. $2.00n. 


A welcome addition to the scientific-popu- 
lar literature on economic entomology, con- 
taining a very large amount of authoritative 
information for the farmer, fruit-grower and 
truck gardener. <A vrofusien of new and 
good illustrations from photographs add 


greatly to its value. 
Orcutt. The writer’s desk book. 


Stokes, 1912. $.60. 


Classified rules for capitalization, punctua- 
tien, spelling. abbreviations, numerals, and 
other considerations affecting the prepara- 
tion of copy for the printer and the reading 
of printer's proofs. ‘Trey follow in general 
the usage of the best publishing houses, and 
are comnrehensive, ciearly stated and amply 
illustrated. More complete and satisfactory 
than any recent hook, and excellently printed. 
. 
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Osman. Cleaning and renovating at 
home. McClurg, 1910. $.75n. 


Full directions for renovating and clean- 
ing all kinds of household and wardrobe arti- 
cles, in most cases giving several methods of 


treatment. 
Page. Roads, paths and_ bridges. 
Sturgis, 1912. $.75. 


The director of the U. S. Office of Public 
Roads in this little book covers practically 
the same ground that Byrne and Frost do 
in their fuller and more technical volumes, 
and does it in the direct. simple maaner 
that will make the information useful to the 
average countryman. The advantages of 
the various kinds of roads are pointed out, 
methods of making described, and cost con- 
sidered. Later chapters discuss maintenance 
and repair, roadside treatment, modern road 
problems, paths, culverts and bridges. 


Sabin. House painting, glazing, paper 
hanging and white-washing. Wiley, 
1908. $1.00. 


Simple, practical book for the householder. 
Takes up materials, mixing and application 
of paints on exterior and interior, varuish- 
ing, colored finish without paint, floor finish- 
ing, glazing, papering, white-washing, cal- 
cimining, cold water paints. 


poultry culture. 


1909. $1.50n. 


Practical, well illustrated handbook, de- 
signed specially for the beginner and small 
breeder and limited to facts gained from the 
nersonal experience of an expert. For 
breeders on a large scale Robinson’s Princi- 
ples and practice of poultry cuiture and the 
American standard of perfection, issued by 
the American Poultry Association are more 
valuable. 


Sando. American 


McClurg, 


Tracy. Art of decorating show win- 
dows and interiors. Merchant Rec- 
ord Co., 1909. $3.50. , 


“A complete manual of window trimming, 
designed as an educator in all the details of 
the art, according to the best accepted meth- 
ods, and treating fully every important sub- 
ject’ (sub-title). 


Wheeler. 
working. 


A shorter course in wood- 
Putnam, 1911. $1,50n. 


Clear description of tools and their uses, 
and operations of progressive difficulty in 
shaping, fittinmg and finishing wood. 765 
helpful and_ well reproduced illustrations. 
More comprehensive than the author’s Wood- 
working for beginners. 


White. Successful houses and how to 
build them, Macmillan, 1912. $2.00n. 


The best all-round work yet published for ; 


the person who contemplates building a 
home. There are excellent chapters on 
“Owner, architect and contractor,” ‘“Specifi- 
cations explained,” “Legal documents,” and 
“Btficient heating methods.” 
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Some Useful Books for Useful Boys 














Adams. Harper’s electricity book for 
boys. 1907. Harper. $1.75. 

a Harper’s indoor book for boys. 
1906. Harper. $1.75. 

— Harper’s machinery book for 
boys. 1909. Harper. $1.75. 

— Harper’s outdoor book for 
boys. 1907. Harper. $1.75. 
3ailey. Boys’ make-at-home things. 
1912. Stokes. $1.25n. 

Bancroft. Games for playground, 
home, school and gymnasium. 1909. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 

Beard. Boat-building and boating. 
1911. Scribner. $1.00n. 

Boy pioneers. 1901. Scrib- 
ner. $2.00n. 

Field and forest handy book. 
1906. Munn. $2.00. 

Scientific American Boy at 
School. Munn. $2.00 

Bond. Scientific American Boy. 

1906. Munn. $2.00. 

Boy Scouts of America. Official hand, 
bock for boys. 1911. Doubleday, 
50c. 

Burroughs. Wonderland of stamps. 
1910. Stokes. $1.50. 

Camp. Book of college sports. Cen- 
tury. $1.75. 

Collins. Boys’ book of model aero- 
planes. 1910. Century. $1.20n. 
— The second boys’ book of 
model aeroplanes. 1911. Century. 

$1.20n. 
The wireless man, 1912. 
Century. $1.2Un. 

Davis. Harper’s boating book for 
boys. 1912. Harper. $1.75. 

Duncan. When mother lets us garden. 
1909. Moffat. 75c. 

Foster. Elementary woodworking. 
1903. Ginn. 60c. 

Fullerton. How to make a vegetable 
garden. 1905. Doubleday. $2.00n. 

Games for boys and girls. 190v. Dut- 
Aon. $2.50. 

LGood. Magical experiments. McKay. 


$1.25. 
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Goodrich. First book of tarming. 
1905. Doubleday, $1.00. 

Goss. Bench work in wood. 1905. 
Ginn. .70c. 

Graham & Clark. Practical track and 
field athletics. 1910. Duffield. 
$1.00. 

Grinnell & Swan. Harper’s camping 
and scouting. 1911. Harper. 
$1.75. 

Gulick. Emergencies. 1909. Ginn. 
50c. 

Hall. Boy craftsman. 1905. lLath-~ 
rop. $2.00. 

Handicraft for handy boys. 
1911. Lathrop. $2.00. 

Harrison. Making wireless’ outfits. 
1909. Spon. 50c. 

Hopkins. Magic. Munn. $2.50. 

Jenks. Photography for young people. 
1908. Stokes. $1.50n. 

Jewett. Body at work. 1909. Ginn. 
60c. 

Town and city. 1906. Ginn 
60c. 

Johnson. When mother lets us keep 
pets. 1911. Moffat. 75c. 

Kilbon. Carpentry for boys. Lathrop. 
75e. 

Mackay. Patriotic plays and pageants 
for young people. 1912. Holt. 
$1.35n. 


ws 
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Meadowcroft. Boy’s life of Edison. 
1911. Harper. $1.25. 

Onken & Baker. Harper’s how to un- 
derstand electrical work. 1908. 


Harper. $1.00. 


Richman & Wallach. Good citizenship. 





1908. Am. bk. co. 465c, 

Sabin. House painting, glazing, paper 
hanging, and white washing. 1908. 
Wiley. $1.00. 

St. John. How two boys made their 
own electrical apparatus. 1898. St. 
John. $1.00. 

a Things a boy should know 
about wireless. 1910. St. John. 
$1.00. 

Sando. American poultry culture. 
1909. McClurg. $1.50n. 

-Seton. The forester’s manual. 1911. 
Doubleday. $1.00n. 

Sloss. The automobile. 1910. Out- 
ing. $1.25n. 

Wood. Farm friends and farm foes. 
1910.. Heath, 90c. 

Wheeler. A shorter course in wood- 
working. 1911. Putnam. $1.50n. 

Woodworking for _ begin- 
ners. 1900. Putnam. $2.50. 

Williams. How it is done. 1998. 
Nelson. $1.25. 

How it works.. 1907. Nel- 


son . $1.25, 





LIBRARY WORK AS SEEN BY A LIBRARY STUDENT 


At an examination held at the Pratt 
Institute School of Library Science, 
March 28, 1913, the following question 
was submitted to the students as a test 
in library economy: 

“Give a resume of the work of this 
term as you would describe it to some- 
one who understands about library 
work but does not know what the 
course covers. Do not go into details 


as to processes, but either show what 
you have gotten in general from the 
several courses or how the work of the 
term has affected your idea of library 
work, as to the technical work of a li- 


brary, the kinds of libraries and their 
influence.” 

One student, a young lady of twenty, 
without library experience, and with no 
academic training above the high 
school grades, wrote a paper which was 
so comprehensive in its grasp of library 
work and of the course as presented, 
that we have asked Miss Rathbone for 
permission to print it. It is needless 
to say that the paper is also a tribute 
to the quality of the instruction given 
in the school. 

“For a clearer statement of results I 
have divided the work of this term into 
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several main sections. Since the main 
idea and object of a library is to bring 
to the people the books that belong to 
them, it is most important to know 
how to select suitable books. To en- 
able us to do this we have had two 
courses,—the first, Fiction seminar, 
during which we discussed modern 
English and American novelists usually 
of second, third or even fourth rate 
quality (since one is supposed already 
to know the best writers) and gained a 
knowledge of their good and bad points, 
their style, their service or harmfulness 
in a public library:—and the second, 
Book selection, during which we 
learned what periodicals were the best 
to go to for reviews of certain classes 
of books, what bibliographies would be 
of greatest aid in special subjects, and 
in what different ways and from what 
different points of view we should try 
to cover our subjects. 

“The next step was our lectures on 
the various phases of book-buying. To 
enable us to do this intelligently we 
have had, first, a course of lectures on 
the best known American (especially), 
English, French and German publish- 
ers when we learned the value of their 
imprint and the class of books that they 
issue; second, a course on Trade bibli- 
ography, when we learned the different 
bibliographies and catalogues to which 
to go in looking up the information 
necessary to order a desired book; and 
finally, a course on Book-buying itself, 
teaching the laws of copyright, the 
regulations for net prices, and both the 
ways of importing books from foreign 
countries and the best method of buy-~ 
ing books in the United States. 

“Since the third stage in bringing the 
book to the reader, after we have de- 
cided what we wish, is obtaining it and 
preparing it for use, we were given sev- 
eral short courses on the various 
phases of this part of the work,—lec- 
tures on ordering the book, accession- 
ing it, shelf-listing it, obtaining Library 
of Congress cards for it and how to use 
them when obtained, and making a 
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classed catalogue (either printed or on 
sheets) for all the books of non-fiction 
brought into the library. Of the regu- 
lar cataloguing rules we had compara- 
tively little, since those were supposed 
to have been learned the previous term, 
but two hours a week were devoted to 
practical cataloguing for the library in 
order to keep us in practice. We were, 
however, taught how to catalogue and 
care for pamphlets, and also how to 
render government documents most 
available for use in both depository and 
ordinary libraries. A course on bind- 
ing was also given, with information as 
to the best methods, the best materials 
for ditferent kinds of books, the stage 
of the book’s wear when it is best to 
bind it, and the best time to discard it. 

“As the book by these means has 
been made ready for the public our 
next care is naturally to see that they 
obtain it, and a number of articles from 
library magazines which we: were re- 
quired to read were devoted to this im- 
portant subject, so that by the end of 
the term I really felt that I knew some- 
thing about the various methods of li- 
brary advertising, more especially as 
several of the visiting librarians (of 
whom one came every week) men- 
tioned some of them in their lectures 
to us. The lectures and articles de- 
voted to the work with children were 
especially interesting as they opened 
up (to me at least) a field of work, of 
which I had before knowa compara- 
tively little. By these means we also 
learned of the prison and home libra- 
ries, and the traveling libraries, which 
most truly bring the books to the peo- 
ple when the people cannot or will not 
come to the books. As an issue of this 
question we were given a course on the 
various charging systems, with their 
methods, advantages and disadvan- 
tages, so that we should be able to re- 
gain possession of the books after we 
had aroused in our public the desire to 
obtain them. 

“As to the services that we can do 
for the public at the library itself. Our 
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reference lectures had been practically 
completed last term (with the exception 
of long lists of subject bibliographies) 
so that our work in this subject was 
largely concerned with looking up prob- 
lem questions in order to familiarize 
ourselves with the books. We were, 
however, given several lectures on the 
various periodicals with a long and an- 
notated list of the most widely known, 
so that we should be able to select 
them wisely with reference to the needs 
of our own locality. 

“The final point in the management 
of a library according to the scheme of 
this paper is the statistics, on which 
subject we were given several lectures, 
telling us how to keep our information, 
and what information it is most neces- 
sary to keep. 

“There is one more course of lec- 
tures to be mentioned——the one survey- 
ing the field ot tiwwrary work. Wurins 
the periods assigned the members of 
the class reported on various libraries, 
such as state or college, on library 
commissions, on the work done by the 
great public Jibraries in their various 
departments, on library schools and on 
library activities in general, all of 
which really gave me a broader outlook 
on the whole library field. This point 
of view was also greatly aided by the 
various magazine articles which we 
were required to read, by the different 
lecturers who told us of their experi- 
ences, difficulties, and methods of over- 
coming them and of achieving the best 
results, and finally by the two hours a 
which we spent working in the 
branches of the BProoklyn Public Li- 
brary, two of us being assigned to each 
branch. This last work I found of 
great value in showing a_ different 
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method from the one used here at 
Pratt, for, since I had had no previous 
library experience, it was not easy, 
without actually seeing it, always to 
understand what other methods would 
be like. It also enabled us better to 
comprehend the references which the 
outside lecturers, and especially those 
from the Brooklyn Public Library, 
made, 

“As to the general effect of the 
course. By Christmas we had covered 
general cataloguing, classifying, book- 
numbering, alphabeting, and had ob- 
tained a good idea of the material 
contained in the different reference 
books. By the end of this term I feel 
that I know something of the library 
world in general, and of the various 
subjects in which librarians specialize; 
that I know for what the most promi- 
nent names both of librarians and li- 
braries stand; that I understand to some 
degree different methods and points 
in the running of a library; that I 
have gained a working knowledge of 
the tools of book selection, and a good 
idea of the rank of a number of mod- 
ern English and American novelists 
and the use which can be made of them; 
that I have greater self-confidence in 
doing actual work in the library, ow- 
ing to my hours of practical work both 
at Pratt and at the Brooklyn Public 
Library; that I am able to take a far 
more intelligent interest in my practi- 
cal work owing to the lectures on the 
theory of the work; and that I have 
realized as I never did before the 
great influence which a library may 
have on the community in which it is 
placed and the importance and respon- 
sibilities of the profession.” 
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MISS ALICE S. TYLER, 


DIRECTOR OF 
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WESTERN RESERVE LIBRARY 


SCHOOL 


That Miss Alice S. Tyler, who has 
resigned here position as secretary of 
the Iowa library commission in order 
to become director of the library school 
of the Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is not unappreciated 
at home, is suggested by the following 
survey of her achievements, which ap- 
peared in one of the daily newspapers 
published in Des Moines. 

Miss Tyler has held the position of 
secretary from the organization of the 
commission almost thirteen years ago, 
and during these years has performed 
constructive work not surpassed in vol- 
ume or quality by that of any of the 
twenty-five library commissions in 
other states. She has organized the 
commission work of the state to such a 
degree of efficiency that it has reached 


every county in the state and been in- 


strumental in the organization of li- 
brary clubs and associations and the 
erection of library buildings in all 
parts of Iowa, 

Miss Tyler’s work the Iowa li- 
brary field has from the first had the 
firm backing of every member of her 
commission, and her work in the co- 
operation with the Iowa Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has been keenly appre- 
ciated and heartily sustained by the 
federation. 

When Miss Tyler entered upen her 
work in Iowa there were forty-one free 
public libraries in the state, and ninety 
centers to which the traveling libraries 
were sent. Now the number of free 
public libraries in Iowa has increased 
to 114, with a large number of associa- 
tion libraries and the number of trav- 


eling library stations is over 700. The 
commission’s trained assistants have 
been sent to scores of new libraries, 
and have organized them and placed 
the local librarians in command of the 
situation. Miss Tyler herself has re- 
sponded to hundreds of calls from 
struggling local organizations, guiding 
them in their efforts to place their re- 
spective libraries on a sound financial 
basis, appearing before reluctant city 
councils on behalf of local organiza- 
tions; urging the purchase of sites and 
maintenance. In fact, whenever the 
Macedonian cry ‘“‘Come and help us” 
has reached her ears it has been her 
pleasure, as she has ever felt it to be 
her duty, to respond. 

Miss Tyler’s withdrawal from the 
commission work in Iowa is a decided 
loss to the state and will be a source of 
sincere grief to thousands in the state. 

The library commission on motion of 
Mrs. Howe of Marshalltown, unani- 
mously passed the following resolu- 
tions: 

“Resolved, That it is with the deep- 
est regret the members of the Iowa li- 
brary commission are obliged to accept 
the resignation of Miss Alice S. Tyler, 
the commission’s secretary. 

“Resolved, That we deeply appreci- 
ate all Miss Tyler has been to and done 
for the library interests of the state of 
Iowa, and the power for good she has 
been in the educational work in this 
great middle west, and that we con- 
gratulate the Western Reserve Library 
school on its acquisition, predicting for 
Miss Tyler in her new field a career 
full of usefulness and honor.” 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AND HIS 


LIBRARY AS SEEN 


A recent number of the Chicago 
Daily Tribune gave a place of honor, 
upcen the first_column of the first page, 
to comments upon the work of the Chi- 
cago public library. 


We will 


“Two words tell the difference be- 
tween the new and old ideals of public 
library management. The old was col- 
lection; the new is distribution. 

“Erect as large, as monumental, and 
as expensive a building as _ possible. 
Put a bust of Homer on one side the 
main entrance and a similar tombstone 
dedicated to Shakspeare on the other. 
Fill the building with bookshelves and 
the shelves with books. If possible, 
carve the name of some eminent pur- 
veyor of chewing gum between the two 
busts. Install a large number of pal- 
lid persons as librarians. Make it a 
matter of formal negotiations to obtain 
a book. That was the old plan. 

“The modern method is purely com- 
mercial and—probably—vulgar. It 
depends for its success on the rapid 
turnover of the goods in stock. A pub. 
lic library which has a million volumes 
on its shelves and circulates only 100,- 
000 books a year is counted far less 
successful than one with one-tenth the 
collection and twice the circulation. It 
is purely a question of salesmanship. 
A public library is an educational in- 
stitution, open and free to all the peo- 
ple. It should offer knowledge and 
culture to every citizen, marked down 
to nothing at alla month. Everybody 
pays for it; everybody should have easy 
access to it. The larger the number of 
customers the better the public library 
does its job. 

“Four years ago the Chicago library 
stood sixth among the public libraries 
of the country in the number of books 
issued for home use. Last year it had 


risen in rank until only Greater New 





BY A NEWSPAPER MAN 


York was in the lead. It was second 
among the libraries of the United 
States. That tremendous jump was 
due entirely to better methods of sales- 
manship. 

“Incidentally it may as well be re- 
marked that while the Chicago library 
is now second in circulation, it is still 
twenty-sixth in per capita cost. That 
is, there are twenty-five large cities in 
the country which are taxed more per 
unit of population than is the city of 
Chicago, while at the same time their 
distribution of books is less per capita. 
This is a record which might well be 
called to the attention of the efficiency 
committee of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce. The Chicago Public li- 
brary employs sixteen automobile deliv- 
ery wagons for‘this purpose. Every 
day each of these machines travels an 
average of forty-five miles distributing 
sweetness, light, and literature over the 
city. There are at present twenty-six 
branch libraries under the administra- 
tion of the library board. 

“Most of these branches are in the 
field houses of small parks or play~ 
grounds. Only two are in buildings of 
their own belonging to the public li- 
brary system. One refers to the system 
of libraries for the employes of manu- 
facturing and commercial plants. 

‘“‘Wherever a considerable number of 
people are working together the board 
stands ready to establish a branch li- 
brary, provided certain simple condi- 
tions are complied with. A suitable 
room must be established for displaying 
the books and the salary of the neces- 
sary librarian and attendants must be 
paid. So far twelve such branches have 
been established in large industrial 
plants. At a number of points outside 
of the delivery limits so-called travel- 
ing libraries have been established. 
There remain the public schools. Here 
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the only limit on the possible service 
is the lack of funds. 

“Four years ago the number of public 
library books used by the schools was 
650; in 1912 the total circulation was 
approximately 100,000. 

“In the central library building a 
room devoted to civics has been opened. 
Here are filed clippings from 150 daily 
papers and more than half as many 
magazines which cover all the develop- 
ments in municipal and state govern: 
ment. And in the city hall is mein- 
tained a branch library where the al- 
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dermen and other city officials may 
consult the latest books and articles on 
city affairs, 

“In the private office of the librarian 
of the public library, Henry E. Legler, 
hangs a most commercial motto: ‘Most 
people stare up the steps of success, A 
few step up the stairs.’ 

“It reads like the proper legend for 
the office of a successful sales manager. 
In 1908 the Chicago Public library sold 
about a million and a quarter circula- 
tion. Last year its sales rose to four 
millions.”’ 





WISCONSIN VALLEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


At the meeting of the Wisconsin 
State Library Association at Wausau, 
Wis., in February, a temporary organi- 
zation was effected for a Wisconsin Val- 
ley Library Association. 

On June 12th, the first annual meet- 
ing of the Association was held at the 
Merrill Public Library. 

The following program was carried 
out: — 


Thursday morning, June 12, 1913. 


9:00 o’clock—T. B. Scott Library 
building. ’ 

Business session. 

Adoption of constitution. 

Election of officers. 

Appointment of committees. 

The future work of the association. 
Miss L, E. Stearns, Madison. 

Historical sketches of libraries of 
Wisconsin River Valley: 

T. B. Scott Library, Grand Rapids— 
Miss Edith L. Rablin. 

T. B. Scott Library, Merrill—Mr, A. 
T. Curtis. 

Tomahawk Library—Mrs, TT. T. 
Chave, 

“Pine Knot” Library, Wausau, John 
Ringle (read by Miss Stevens). 

Mosinee, Elizabeth Burke. 
Dinner—12:30 p. m. 


Thursday afternoon 

2:00 o’clock. T. B. Scott Library 
building. 

The library and the foreigner— 
Miss Grace M. Stevens, Wausau. 

The library and the school—Mr. 
Wm. Milne, Supt. of schools, Merrill. 

General discussion. 
4 O’clock p, m. 

Auto ride about the city. 

8 O’clock p. m. 

Music—Selections, Tuesday Musical 
Club. , 

Address—tThe library militant, Miss 
L. E. Stearns, Madison. 

Informal reception—Under the aus- 
pices of the Federated Clubs and the 
Tuesday Musical Club. 

It was decided to include the coun- 
ties on both sides of the Wisconsin 
river from the source to its mouth. It 
was voted to meet in Kilbourn in the 
latter part of June, 1914. 

The following officers were elected.— 

President—James Dixon, Kilbourn, 
Wis. 

Vice President—Isaac P. Witter, 
Grand Rapids, Wis. ; 

Secretary—Mrs. T. T. Chave, Toma- 
hawk, Wis. 

Treasurer—Miss Grace Stevens, Wau- 
sau, Wis. 
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LIBRARY DEDICATION 


The formal opening of the public li- 
brary took place last evening at the 
new Carnegie Public Library, where a 
reception was held. An _ interesting 
program was given and a general in- 
spection of the building was indulged 
in by the public. 

Miss Barbara Klinefelter favored the 
reception with an excellent solo and 
several talks were given by the follow- 
ing gentlemen: John B. Davis, chair- 
man of the library board; Mayor Jos. 
Wolter, Attorney W. E. Wagener, At- 
torney H. Graass, and Mr. Dudgeon, 
secretary of the Wisconsin Library 
Commission. 

After the reception a May ball was 
very largely attended and which was a 
decided social and financial success. 
The proceeds of the ball were turned 
over to the library, to be applied upon 
the deficit and toward the purchase of 
new books. 

The half-tone engraving clearly indi- 
cates the exterior of the building. It 
is a handsome stone structure, the ma- 
terial being taken from the quarry of 
the Sturgeon Bay Stone Company on 
the west shore of Sturgeon Bay. The 
trimmings are Bedford stone. The 
roof is flat, covered with a Barrett’s 
specification roof. ; 

The building has a frontage of 60 
feet, its depth is 45 feet 4 inches, not 
including an eight foot extension in 
front; the height of the basement is 10 
feet, 4 inches; and the first story 12 
feet. 

The entrance to the building is 
through a vestibule 414x11 feet, the 
fioor being of tile, and a broad stairway 
leading to the main floor. 

The main or library floor is one large 
room 57x36 feet, with an extension 
6x25 feet in the rear. The librarian’s 
room is located in one corner of the li- 
brary and is 914x13 feet, enclosed en- 
tirely with plate glass, giving the li- 
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AT STURGEON BAY 


brarian oversight of the entire room. | 
The library room contains a children’s 
reading room, general reading room, 
and a reference room, and also a cloak 
room 4x7% feet. In the children’s 
room there is a fireplace with a tile 
hearth, . 

The library building is finished in 
red oak, stained dark mission, and the 
walls and ceiling are tinted in two 
shades of tan. The floors are double, 
and covered with cork carpet. 

‘A stairway from the vestibule leads 
into the basement or ground floor. 
This part of the building is devoted 
largely to a lecture room, measuring 
29.9x35 feet in area, with a dressing 
room in the rear 5x14 feet. There is 
also a class room 1914x17¥% feet, and a 
work room 12x13%4 feet with a store 
room 9x18 feet. Toward the front of 
the building and to the right of the 
stairway are the toilet rooms and lava- 
tory. 

This part of the building is finished 
in yellow pine. The floor is of cement, 
covered with cork carpet. 

The building being heated from the 
city plant, no room is taken up with 
boilers or space to store fuel. 

The Carnegie Public Library stands 
on a lot 150x150 feet at the corner of 
Spruce and Court streets, it being ex- 
actly in the center of the city from a 
geographical standpoint. The building 
faces on Spurce street, and in the near 
vicinity of the public school house and 
the city hall. 

Miss Grace Lown, who has been li- 
brarian since May 11, 1909, will con- 
tinue in that capacity in the new li- 
brary. This will be welcome news to 
the many patrons of the library, as Miss 
Lown has proved herself to be an ex- 
ceptionally competent librarian, and 
one who has always been courteous, 
painstaking and obliging in the dis- 
charge of her duties—Door County 
"Democrat. 
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Some Recent Public Documents 


Agriculture 

N. D.—Agricultural College. Organ- 
izing cow testing associations and coop- 
erative creameries. Fargo, 1912. 
(Experiment station Bulletin, No. 102) 

Utah—Agricultural College. Labor 
saving devices for the farm home. 
Lehi, Utah, 1912. (Experiment sta- 
tion, circular No. 6). 


City Government 


American Proportional Representa- 
tion League. Representative council 
plan of city government. Haverford, 
Pa. April, 1913. 4 cents each. 

U. S.—tLibrary, Division of Biblio- 
graphy. Select list of references on 
commission government for cities. 
Wash., 1913. For sale by Supt. of 
Documents. Price 10 cents, 


Education 


California—University. Growth of 
responsibility and enlargement of power 
of the city school superintendent. 
Berkley, 1913. (Univ. of Cal. publica- 
tions vol. 3, no. 4. Price $1.75. 

Cooley, Edwin G. Need of Voca- 
tional schools in the U.S. 1912. Com- 
mercial club of Chicago. 

Evans, Arthur M. Vocational educa- 
tion in Wisconsin. 1913. Commer- 
cial club of Chicago. 

Russell Sage Foundation—Division 
of education. Comparative study of 
public school systems in the forty-eight 
states. N. Y., 1913. Price 15 cents. 

U. S.—Bureau of education. Agri- 
cultural instruction in high schools. 
Wash. 1913. (Bulletin 1913, No. 6, 
whole No. 513). 

U. S.—Bureau of education. Pres- 
ent standards of higher education in 
the U. S. Wash., 1913. 

(Bulletin 1913, No. 4, whole No. 511). 

Wisconsin—Board of Public Affairs. 
A set of specifications. Madison, 1913. 


Wisconsin—Legislature. Report of 
the special text-book committee of the 
legislature of 1911. May. 1913. Supt. 
of Public Property, Madison. 

Wisconsin—Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Consolidation of 
school districts; report of a sub-com- 
mittee of the committee of fifteen ap- 
pointed by the state superintendent of 
schools to investigate conditions in the 
rural schools of Wisconsin. Madison, 
1912, 


Elections 

Wisconsin—Free library commission. 
Initiative and referendum: state leg- 
islation. Madison, 1913. (Legis. Ref. 
Dept. comparative legislation Bulletin 
No. 25). 

Finance 

N. D.—Public Library. Commission. 
Budgeting laws [of various states]. 
Bismarck, 1912. (Legis. Ref. Dept. 
Bulletin No. 3). 

U. S—Congress (62d) Report of 
the committee appointed pursuant to 
House Resolutions 429 and 504 to in- 
vestigate the concentration of control 
of money and credit. Wash., 1913. 
(62d cong. 2d sess. H. Doc. No. 1593). 

U. S—Bureau of labor statistics. 
Wholesale prices 1890-1912. Wash., 
1913. (Bulletin, whole No. 114, 
wholesale prices series No. 1). 


Labor 

U. S.—Bureau of Labor. Labor leg- 
islation of 1912. (Bulletin, whole No. 
111, Labor laws of the U. S. series No. 
Ey. 

Public Health 

U. S.—Public Health Service. Di- 
gest of laws and regulations in force in 
the United States relating to the pos- 
session, use, sale, and manufacture of 
poisons and _  habit-forming drugs. 
Wash., 1912. (Public Health Bulletin 
No. 56). 
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Fisher, Irving—Memorial relating to 
the conservation of human life. Wash. 
1912. (62d cong. 2d sess. S. Doc. No. 
493). 

Wisconsin—Board of Health. How 
to prevent infantile blindness’ or 
aphthalina neonathorium. 1913. 
(Health Bulletin). 

Andrews, John B. Compensation 
for occupational diseases, 1913. Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation. 
(Reprinted from Survey, April 5, 
1913). 


List of References on the Minimum 
Wage and Wages Paid to Working 
Women 


Compiled by Florence C, Hayes of the 
Legislative References Department. 


Abbott, Edith. Women’s wages in Chi- 
cago; some notes on available data. 
Jour. of pol. econ. Feb. 1913. 

Bliss, W. D. P. New encyclopedia of 
social reform. N. Y. Funk, 1908, p. 
769-70; p. 1288-92; 1308-09. $7.50 
net. 

Bolen, G. L. 
problem 


Getting a living, the 

of wealth and poverty, of 
profits, wages and trade unionism. 
N. Y. Macmillan, 1903, 769 p. 
$2.00 net. 

Bosworth, Louise M. Living wage of 
women workers; a study of incomes 
and expenditures of 450 women 
workers in the city of Boston. An- 
nals of the Amer. acad. Supp. May 
1911. pa. 75c. 

Butler, Elizabeth B. Women and the 
trades; Pittsburgh 1907-1908. N. 
Y. 1909. 440p. (Russell Sage foun- 
dation publications). $1.50 net. 

Evans, Mrs. E. G. Minimum wage for 
women. Twentieth cent. mag. May 
1912. 

Holcombe, A, N. 
in the U. S. 
1912. 

Kelley, Florence. Minimum wage 
boards. National conference of 
charities and corrections, Proceed- 
ings, June 1911. 

Kelley, Florence, Minimum wage laws. 
Jour. of pol. econ. Dec. 1912. 


Legal minimum wage 
Amer. econ. rev. Mar. 


MacLean, Annie M. Wage-earning 
women. N. Y. Macmiilan, 1919. 
202 p. $1.25. 


Bibliography, p. 191-98. 
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Massachusetts—Legislature. Report 
of the commission on minimum wage 


boards, Jan. 1912. Bost, 1912. 326 
p. (House 1697). 

Nearing, Scott. Wages in the U. S. 
1908-1910. N. Y. Macmillan, 1911. 
220p. $1.25 net. 

Oregon, Consumers’ league. Report of 


the social survey committee on the 
wages, hours and conditions of work 
and cost and standard of living of 
women wage earners in Oregon with 
special reference to Portland. Port- 
land, 1913. 81p. 

Robert, Jeanne. Women and the wage 


question. Amer. rev. of rev. Apr. 
1912. 

Ryan, J. A. (A) living wage, its ethi- 
cal and economic aspects. N. Y. 
Macmillan, 1910. 346p. $1.00 net. 


Bibliography, p. 333—40. 
Ryan, J. A. Minimum wage and mini- 


mum wage boards, with especial 
reference to immigrant labor and 
woman labor. National conference 


of charities and correction, Proceed- 
ings, 1910, p. 457-75. 

Seager, H. R. Theory of the minimum 
wage, with general discussion. Amer. 
labor legislation rev. Feb. 1913. 


Snowden, Philip. (The) living wage. 
N. Y. Hodder. 189p. 


Relates to Great Britain. 

U. S. Labor, Bureau of. Working hours 
of wage-earning women in Chicago. 
(Bulletin $1, 1910). 

U. S.—tLabor, Bureau of. Working 
women in large cities. Wash. 1889. 
631p. (Annual report, 1888, v. 4). 

Webb, Sidney. Economic theory of a 
legal minimum wage. Jour. of pol. 





econ. Dec. 1912. 

Webb, Sidney and Webb, Mrs. Beatrice 
(Potter). Industrial democracy. 
Lond, 1902. p. 749-55. $4.00 net. 


The following articles and editorials 
will be found of interest in connection 
with the above references: 

Survey, April 1, 1911; Feb. 3, 1912; 
Oct. 19, 1912; Outlook, Sept. 30, 1911; 
Dec. 28, 1912; Amer. Review of Re- 
views, Mar. 1913. 

The “Report on condition of woman 
and child wage earners in the JU, S.”, 
published in 19 vols. as Senate docu- 
ment no. 645 is a comprehensive source 
for data relating to conditions and leg- 
islation in the various states, 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 


The school has been particularly for- 
tunate in the number and interest of 
the speakers who have given talks or 
addresses during the spring term. Be- 
sides those already reported in the last 
bulletin, President Plantz of Lawrence 
University spoke on Importance of Self 
Culture. Mr, William F. Seward, libra- 
rian of the Binghamton (N. Y.) public 
library, gave two lectures, one on Men 
and the Library and one on Vocational 
Guidance. Mr. Seward brought with 
him samples of his advertising material, 
which made a most suggestive exhibit; 
Miss Ruth Goodwin of the Wellesley 
Graduate Council, gave a talk on the 
Importance of Alumni Associations; 
and Miss Amy Homans, director of the 
Department of Physical Education, 
Wellesley College, spoke to the students 
on Physical well-being. 

Mr. William H. Brett, librarian of the 
Cleveland public library, was the guest 
of the school for its annual May Day 
Festival, lecturing also on the Decimal 
Classification as a Logical Scheme of 
Notation, and giving two talks illus- 
trated with lantern slides. These were 
on the Cleveland public library and its 
branches and the Presidents of the A. 
L. A., On Saturday morning, May 3, 
Mr. Brett addressed a large company of 
library workers and townspeople of 
Madison interested in the school on 
The Larger Purpose of the Public Li- 
brary. Following Mr. Brett’s address 
the class gift, a beautiful colored print 
of the Old Blue Mill by Thaulow, was 
presented to the school by Mrs. Koel- 
ker, the class president. 

The guests were invited to view the 
exhibit of picture bulletins made by 
each of, the students. The presence of 
a number of alumnae made the occasion 
especially pleasant. Among those from 
out of town were Margaret Reynolds, 
1907, Gertrude Cobb and Margaret 
Greene, 1911, and Nell Fawcett and 
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Ethel Robbins, 1912. The catalogues 
prepared by the committee and the at- 
tractiveness of the exhibit made an oc- 
casion not unlike a veritable reception 
at the opening of an art exhibition. 
Coffee was served and the rooms of the 
school were opened to visitors. The 
subjects selected for bulletins were as 
follows: 

Art galleries—Miss Glover. 

Aviation—Mrs, Koelker. 

The baby—Miss Turner. 

Back to the soil—Miss Hardy. 

Bible stories for children—Miss Ely. 

Bird study—Miss Luttrell. 

Book making in the Middle Ages— 
Miss Tiffy. 

Books about Lincoln—Miss Ely. 

Bring your vacation photos to the 
library, Posters—Miss Malmquist. 

Camping—Miss Calhoun. 

The Canadian North—Miss Brubaker. 

Child study—Mrs. Luther. 

Child welfare—Miss Nethercut. 

Chivalry—Miss Humble. 

Christmas—Miss Stewart. 

Cook books—Miss Dickerson. 

Fairy tales—Miss Rowe. 

Good stories to tell—-Miss Dukes. 

Grand opera—Miss Westgate. 








Grown-ups and children—Miss 
Graves. 

How to know the wild tlowers—Mrs. 
Craig. 

King Arthur and his knights—Miss 
Fisher, 


Laws die, books never—Miss Akers. 

Lullaby land—Miss Frederickson. 

Mission—Miss Janes. 

Music and musicians—Miss Askey. 

Oriental rugs—Miss Ely. 

The original American—Miss 
son. 
Panama canal—Miss Harris. 
Romance of the ship—-Mrs. Craig. 
Sleepy-time stories—Miss Thatcher. 
Story hour—Miss Egan. 
Transportation—Miss Aiken. 


Matt- 
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Trees that every child should know 
—Miss Sawyer. 

Who are we?—Miss Beust. 

The school was fortunate to have se- 
cured Miss Ethel F. McCullough, libra- 
rian of the Evansville (Ind. ) public li- 
brary and formerly instructor in the 
school, to give the lectures in Library 
Administration and Equipment. Other 
lectures have been: 

Rural extension in 
Carl H. Milam. 

Publicity for support—Mr. Milam. 

Library and school—Mrs. Mary 
Bradford, Supt. of Schools, Kenosha, 
and former president of the Wisconsin 
State Teachers’ Association. 

Some unemphasized phases of library 
work—Dr. A. S. Root. 

Co-operative marketing—Mr. Charles 
J. Brand, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Work of a publishing house—Mr. J. D. 
Phillips, Head of the Educational Dept., 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Criticism of picture bulletins—Miss 
Ida M. Cravath, Supervisor of drawing, 
Madison Public Schools. 

School duplicate collections, Miss 
Mary A. Smith, librarian, Madison Free 
Library. 

Subjects for original bibliographies 
were assigned as follows: 

Miss Aiken—The woman’s 
movement. 

Miss Akers—Personal hygiene. 

Miss Askey—State and municipal aid 
to help workingmen own their homes. 

Miss Beust—Non-partisan movement 
in city government. 

Miss Brubaker—Occupational 
eases, 

Miss Calhoun—Reference work in li- 
braries, 


Indiana—Mr. 


club 


dis- 


Mrs. Craig—Employers’ welfare 
work. 
Miss Dickerson—American literary 


criticism, 1890-1900. 

Miss Dukes—Domestic science in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 
Miss Egan—Co-operative movements. 
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Miss Ely—American literary 
cism, 1880-1890. 

Miss Fisher—Conservation of child 
life, 

Miss Frederickson—Life and works 
of Christ. 

Miss Glover—Resolved, That for like 
services, women should receive the 
same pay as men. 

Miss Graves—Minimum wage. 

Miss Hardy—aAnniversaries and holi- 
days, Jan.—June, 

Miss Harris—On right reading. 

Miss Humble—Mothers’ pensions. 


criti- 


Miss Janes—Civic improvement 
problems, 

Mrs. Koelker—American editions of 
Shakespeare. 

Mrs. Luther—Cooperation between 
the public library and the public 
school, 


Miss Luttrell—Teachers’ pensions. 

Miss Malmquist—Pageants and festi- 
vals. 

Miss Mattson—Norway and Sweden: 
a study club outline, with bibliography. 

Miss Nethercut—Niagara Falls, 

Miss Rowe—Anniversaries and holi- 
days, July-December. 

Miss Sawyer—Budgets in the United 
States. 

Miss Stewart—Consumer’s league. 

Miss Thatcher—Character, personal- 
ity, and traits of Abraham Lincoln. 

Miss Tiffy—Life and works of St. 
Paul. 

Miss Turner—Open air schools and 
visiting nurses. 

Miss Westgate—High cost of living. 

The closing exercises took place 
Thursday evening, June 12. President 
Van Hise made a brief address recog: 
nizing the students as a part of the 
graduating class of the University of 
Wisconsin. The commencement ad- 
dress was given by Mr, Richard Lloyd- 
Jones, editor of the Wisccnsin State 
Journal. He spoke in an illuminating 
way from his experience with a variety 
of libraries and of his conclusions re- 
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garding them. He urged the students 
to realize their opportunity for useful- 
ness, to make their libraries a source 
of inspiration to all whom they serve: 
to seek at all times to give help and to 
avoid checking their activities with an 
over-abundance of method and library 
“red tape.’”’ Miss Hazeltine presented 
the class to Mr. Dudgeon, who as di- 
rector of the school gave the charge, 
emphasizing the need of knowing peo- 
ple as well as books to be useful in the 
library profession, 

The rooms had been decorated by the 
junior class with wild roses, ferns, and 
peonies. Following the presentation of 
diplomas an informal reception was 
held in the foyer for the students and 
several] hundred invited guests. 

Miss Van Buren, connected with the 
school and field visitor for the Commis- 
sion during the last two years, has re- 
signed her position to take up Civic 
work with the American civic associa- 
tion. The best wishes of the faculty 
and students are expressed for her suc- 
cess in this new work, but regret that 
she is to sever her connections with the 
school. 

Miss Bascom’s election to the staff 
of the Commission makes her a mem- 
ber of the instructional department. 
In connection with her supervision of 
the book selection work of the state, 
she will conduct the course in this sub- 
ject in the school. 

Miss Imhoff’s resignation as assist- 
ant librarian of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Department affects the school, 
since she was instructor in Public 
Documents. She will be greatly 
missed. 

Of the 32 graduates 21 have positions 
at commencement and other positions 
are pending: 

Susan G. Akers, librarian, Dept. of Phy- 
sical education, Wellesley College. 
Nora Beust, Training course for Chil- 

dren’s librarians, Cleveland Public 

Library. 

Lura E. Brubaker, assistant cataloguer, 
Des Moines (Iowa). Public Library. 
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Kathleen Calhoun, assistant, Edmon- 
ton (Alberta, Canada) (Public Li- 
brary). 

Mrs. Louise R. Craig, assistant, Cleve- 
land Public Library, 

Agnes W. Dickerson, Head of Legisla- 
tive Reference Bureau, Historical li- 
brary, Helena, Mont. 

Frances C. Dukes, assistant, Catalogu- 
ing and Reference Dept., Cincinnati 
Public Library. 

Mary A. Egan, librarian, Marshfield 
(Wis.) Public Library. 

Florence M. Fisher, assis‘ant, chil- 
dren’s dept., Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary. 

Freda M. Glover, children’s librarian, 
Boise (Idaho) Public Library. 

Helen D. Graves, assistant, Cataloguing 
and Reference Dept., Cincinnati 
Public Library. 

Winnifred Hardy, librarian, Raymond 
(Wash.) Public Library. 

Marion Humble, instructor and field 
assistant, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission. 

Mrs. Jessie L, Luther, librarian, Antigo 
(Wis.) Public Library. 

Lynne Malmquist, librarian, Two Har- 
bors (Minn.) Publie Library. 

Edith L. Mattson, assistant, Evansville 
(Ind. ) Public Library. 

Mary B. Nethercut. librarian, Rockford 
(Ill.) College Library. 

Anna I. Rowe, assistant children’s 
dept., Brooklyn Public Library. 

Lavina Stewart, dept. of serials, library 
of the University of North Dakota. 

Lucy E. Thatcher, acting librarian for 
summer session, Whitewater (Wis.) 
State Normal School. 

Gladys E. Turner, assistant, Detroit 
(Mich.) Public Library. 


School Notes 


Mr. and Mrs. Dudgeon entertained 
the faculty and students at their home 
on the evening of May 13. A dramatic 
reading of Bernard Shaw’s The Arms 
and the Man was given by some of the 
students with assistance from Mr. Ew- 
ing, Dr. Thwaites and Prof. Beatty. 
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On the occasion of Miss Hazeltine’s 
virthday, the students gave a picnic for 
her at “Arbroath,” Maple Bluff. 

On Memorial day Miss Imhoff and 
Mrs. Campbell invited the class to spend 
the day at their summer cottage on 
Lake Mendota. Following the inspec- 
tion of the Traveling Library Depart- 
ment, Miss Stearns conducted her an- 
nual “Field Exercises’? with the class, 
an event which is eagerly awaited. On 
Saturday June 7, Miss Turvill enter- 
tained the faculty and students at a pic- 
nie supper at her country home. Miss 
Frederickson, a Madison member of the 
class, very pleasantly entertained the 
faculty, alumni and her classmates at a 
tea immediately preceding the final ex- 
ercises. 

Miss Agnes Dickerson, a senior in 
the joint course, was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa this spring. Last year two 
students in the Library School, Miss 
Alice Farquhar and Miss Ruth Rice, re- 
ceived similar honors, 

Myrtle Sette, ’°07, and Ruth Knowl- 
ton, 709, visited the school in April. 


Alumni Notes 


Mary F. Sheriff, ’08, was married 
May 7, to Mr. Charles McCoy of Butte, 
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in the Historical 
be filled by 


Mont. Her position 
Library at Helena will 
Agnes Dickerson, "2s. 

Lilly M. E. Borresen, ’10, resigned 
as librarian of the Two Harbors ( Minn.) 
Public Library to become Field Libra- 
rian for the South Dakota Library 
Commission. She is sticceeded by 
Lynne Malmguist, ’13. 

Anna B. Skinner, ’10, has been elect- 
ed librarian of the Boise (Idaho) Pub- 
lic Library and will resign her position 
in the Rockford (Ill.) College Library 
at the close of the school year. The 
latter will be filled by Mary B. Nether- 
eut, “is. 

Blanch Unterkircher, ’10, has been 
appointed to the librarianship of the 
Superior (Wis.) Public Library. Her 
former position as librarian of the 
Marshfield (Wis. ) Public Library has 
been offered to Mary A. Egan, 713. 

Nell Fawcett, *°12, has been elected 
librarian of the Oskaloosa (Iowa) Pub- 
lic Library. Since her graduation she 
has been cataloguer in the Cedar 
Rapids (Iowa) Public Library. 

Gertrude Richardson, ’12, was mar- 
ried June 14, to Mr. Austin Angell of 
Wheaton, II]. 





NOTES FOR 
Wisconsin History Commission publi- 
cations 
Librarians would do well to bear in 
mind the publications of the Wisconsin 
history commission and to call them to 
the attention of old soldiers and others 
interested in historical reading. The 
books are not sold but under the provi- 
sions of the law creating the commis- 
sion have all been sent to the public 

libraries of the state. 


Series of Original Narratives 
1. A View of the Vicksburg Cam- 
paign. 


By William Freeman Vilas. 








LIBRARIANS 


2. Capture and Escape: A Narrative 
of Army and Prison Life. By John 
Azor Kellogg. 


3. Three Wisconsin Cushings: A 
sketch of the lives of Howard B., 
Alonzo H., and William B. Cushing, 


children of a Pioneer Family of Wau- 
kesha County. By Theron. Wilber 
Haight. : 

4. The Chattanooga Campaign: With 
especial reference to Wisconsin’s par- 
ticipation therein. By Michael Hend- 
rick Fitch. 

5. A Bibliography of Wisconsin’s 
Participation in the War Between the 
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Based on material in the Wis- 
Library. By Isaac 


States: 
econsin Historical 
Samuel Bradley. 

6. Wisconsin Women in the War be- 
tween the States. By Ethel Alice 
Hurn, B. A. 

7. A Narrative of Service with the 
Third Wisconsin Infantry. By Julian 
Wisner Hinkley. 

8. The Diary of an Artillery Private. 


By Rev. Jenkin Lloyd-Jones, (In prep- 
aration). 
Series of Reprints 
1. The Battle of Gettysburg. By 


Frank Aretas Haskell. 

2. Civil War Messages and Procla- 
mations of Wisconsin War Governors. 
With explanatory notes by Asa C. Til- 
ton and Frederick Merk. 

The library commission is also send- 
ing out to ‘public libraries a reprint of 
the Reports of the Adjutant General, 
1860-1864 authorized by Chapter 595, 
Laws of 1911. The reports have been 
edited by Hon. Charles E. Estabrook 
who by law was authorized to omit 
such portions as are no longer deemed 
of historic value, 


A. L. A. Committee on Binding 


The Committee on binding fre- 
quently receives requests from various 
libraries for information about binding, 
and, occasionally, requests for an ex- 
pression of opinion about the work of 
certain binders. It has always been 
impossible to give opinions about li- 
brary binders with whose work the 
members of the Committee have not 
been familiar. The Committee has, 
therefore, established a _ collection 
which includes work done by many 
binders making a specialty of binding 
for libraries. Each binder has sent in 
samples, showing the manner in which 
he binds fiction, children’s books and 
periodicals. In addition to these sam- 
ples, each binder has answered a list 
of 24 questions relating to methods, 
materials, prices, etc. With these 
samples and answers to these questions 
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in hand the Committee is in a position 
to give definite opinions upon quality 
and style of work whenever librarians 
ask for it. 

It is not the purpose of the Commit- 
tee to publish opinions about the work 
of any binder, but all questions will be 
gladly answered. Librarians can help 
to make this plan more useful,— 

1. By sending to the Committee the 
names of library binders. The Com- 
mittee already has many names, but 
there must be many more whose names 
it will be unable to obtain unless sent 
by those who are interested. 

2. By urging binders, whom they 
know, to comply with the requests of 
the Committee. 

3. By making use of the collection 
already established. 

A, L. Bailey, Chairman, 
A, L. A. Committee on Binding. 
Wilmington (Del.) Institute Free Li- 
brary. 


A New Substitute for Picture Bulletins 


One of the interesting features of the 
recent May day festival held by the stu- 
dents of the Wisconsin Library School 
was the display of picture bulletins. 
In former years the artistic bulletins 
and posters attracting attention to spe- 
cial books by means of reading lists 
have constituted the entire exhibition, 
but this year a new feature was added. 
Several students substituted real arti. 
cles in the place of bulletins or used 
them together as a newer and more ef- 
fective means of attracting the public’s 
attention to books. This idea origin- 
ated in a lecture given in the early 
spring by Dr. Bumpus, business man- 
ager of the university, on the value of 
exhibitions to interest the public. One 
of the students chose as her subject, 
“Trees that every child should know.” 
Small leafed twigs were cut from all 
the familiar trees and placed separately 
in glass tumblers on a table, behind 
which a picture poster in green tones of 
a tree bore the printed subject. Na- 
ture and botanical books, opened to 
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suitable places, were spread out among 
the exhibit to show its practical library 
use. Another student had ‘Oriental 
rugs” and “Books about Lincoln” for 
the titles of her displays. For the 
former exhibit four medium sized orien- 
tal rugs of as many varieties were ar- 
tistically draped over a show case and 
the beautifully illustrated books opened 
to the plates and text describing each 
separate rug, were spread out or ar- 
ranged in a row at the back. For the 
Lincoln exhibit a large bust of the man 
took the place of a bulletin, and about 
its base many well known biographies, 
books of anecdotes and stories of Lin- 
coln were arranged in an attractive 
manner, 
Dorothy Ely. 


A Letter to Business Men 


The Aram Public Library 
sent out the following letter: 
To Delavan’s Business Men: 

Among Aram Library’s four thou- 
sand books are the following titles of 
special interest to business men and 
women, clerks, ete. Will you kindly 
call the attention of any one connected 
with your business to these books? It 
is the policy of the library not only to 
furnish novels for entertainment and 
classics for ‘cultural reading but to pro- 
vide practical books which will aid 
busy people in becoming more efficient 
and to provide ideas for their recrea- 
tion and hobbies. If you have never 
made use of your public library, drop 
in some evening and see what our 
shelves contain for you. If you know 
of any good practical books that might 
be of value in the library, please let us 
know it; or if the library has nothing 
in the line of work which interests you, 
tell us of that too, and if possible we 
will procure something. 

Very cordially yours, 
Laura F, Angell. 

Practical salesmanship, by Fowler. 

Imagination in business, by Deland. 

Principles of scientific management, 
by Taylor. 


recently 
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Essentials of business law, by Bur- 
dick. 
Everyday 
Wilbur. 
Modern advertising, by Calkins. 
Accounting every . business 


business for women, by 


man 


‘should know, by Garrison. 


Success in letter writing, by Cody. 

Elements of business arithmetic, by 
Bigelow. 

How to get a position and how to 
keep it, by Hall. 

Sign painting, by Atkinson, 

Banking and currency problems, by 
Merawetz. 

First book in business methods, by 
Teller. 


An Automobile Traveling Library 


Hagerstown, (Md.) claims the honor 
of putting the motor car to the most 
novel use to which any vehicle has ever 
been put. The public library has re- 
cently purchased a “traveling book- 
case”? to deliver books from ,door to 
door in rural sections. The bookcase 
automobile takes the place of a book- 
case wagon wrecked in a collision with 
a railroad train, 

So far as can be learned this is the 
only automobile of its kind in the 
world. It was built to order for the 
Hagerstown Library by the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company of Chicago, 
and when the doors are closed it looks 
exactly like a dry goods or grocery de- 
livery automobile. 

It has a capacity of nearly 1,000 
volumes, some being carried in cases to 
be left at the seventy substations of the 
library, others arranged on shelves on 
either side in order that selections may 
be made as the vehicle stops in front 
of farmhouses and homes in villages 
too small to maintain substations. It 
is a 20-horse-power machine, especially 
adapted for travel along rough, moun- 
tainous roads, and costs but $915. 

The Hagerstown Library, of which 
Miss Mary L, Titcomb is librarian with 
Miss Hannah M. Lawrence (Wisconsin 
Library School 1910) as assistant, is a 
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county library and is famous for its in- 
novations in the circulation of books 
at out-of-town places. 


What Has Been Written on Efficiency 


What the world has said about effi- 
ciency is listed in the May issue of 
Special Libraries, the publication of the 
Special Libraries Association. The ap- 
plication of this new doctrine has per- 
vaded society and is entering into the 
everyday work of most of our live 
business and industrial concerns. 

Men, who know, have been writing 
about its application to the many fields 
of human activity and their writings 
have made a deep impression. 

Nearly twelve hundred titles are 
given in this new bibliography classi- 
fied into a dozen main fields where effi- 
ciency has been talked about and ap- 
plied. 

The work is authoritative, having 
been doné under the supervision of H. 
H. B, Meyer, Bibliographer of the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

Copies may be obtained at twenty- 
five cents from the secretary of the 
Special Libraries Association, 93 Broad 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Picture Exhibit 


A collection of pictures of the Na-~ 
tional Parks of the United States, 
loaned by the Department of the In- 
terior, is attracting considerable atten- 
tion throughout the country, and is 


well worth the consideration of the 
larger libraries, 

The 
ninety 
scenes 


exhibit is composed of some 
characteristic and _ striking 
in our larger national parks. 
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Thirty of these, thirty-six by twenty- 
eight inches, as well as eight colored in 
oil, are framed, while the rest, mostly 
twenty-eight by fourteen inches, are 
mounted. The approximate weight of 
the shipment is 1,000 pounds. The in- 
stitution exhibiting the pictures is re- 
quired to pay the incoming transporta- 
tion charge. 

It would be well for any library con- 
templating this loan to apply to the sec- 
retary of the Interior department at 
Washington, D. C., at an early date, as 
the schedule for the exhibit is made up 
to February of next year. 


Wisconsin Statutes 


We find that many librarians do not 
realize that each public library is en- 
titled to a copy of the Wisconsin Stat- 
utes, 1911. This includes all general 
laws in force in the state up to the be- 
ginning of the legislative session of 
1913. Applications for this should be 
made to the Superintendent of Public 
Property, Madison, Wis. 


Wanted 


The Wisconsin library commission is 
entirely out of Number 6, Volume 7, of 
the Wisconsin Library Bulletin and 
will be grateful to any one who can 
mail them any extra copies of this 
number. 


For Sale 


Card index addressing machine, 
mounted in golden oak cabinet. Ca- 
pacity 36 drawers. For further infor- 
mation write to Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, Madison, Wis. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Black River Falls. The library is 
getting on its feet again after the dis- 
astrous flood. The sum of $500 appro- 
priated for the library before the flood 
has been placed at the disposal of the 
library, together with an appropriation 
of $500 for the current year. 

Colby. The library has been given a 
large oak desk. 

Columbus. <A _ kitchen and dining 
room have recently been added to the 
equipment of the new Carnegie Library 
by the local Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. This library has an assembly 
room on the first floor in addition :- 
the regular library quarters, with a din- 
ing room and kitchen in the basement. 


Delavan, The Monday Club, a local 
woman’s organization, has given the 
library two three-light cluster newel 
posts for the entrance to the library. 
The work of installation was also do- 
nated, 


De Pere. Mrs. E. F. Parker, of Chi- 
cago, a former resident of the city, has 
given 66 volumes of bound magazines 
to the local library. 


Elkhorn. The history club has giv- 
en the library a set of Shakespeare. 


Evansville. The Woman’s Literary 
club has presented the library with a 
beautiful clock as a memorial to Mrs. 
Eva J. Spencer. The Afternoon club 
has given the library a number of fine 
oak chairs. 

Green Bay. A lot adjoining the li- 
brary has been purchased for $3,500, 
$2,500 of which was paid by the city 
and $1,000 by a subscription from 
thirty-nine citizens and business 
houses. Upon the additional land, an 
addition to the library will be built. 

Greenwood. The village authorities 
recently voted to take over the new 
public library and have made an ap- 
propriation of $150 toward the running 
expenses. 


Jefferson. Miss Lillian Mundt has 
resigned as librarian, to the great re~ 
gret of the library board. 

Kewaskum, A public meeting has 
been held in the interest of the estab- 
lishment of a village library to be lo- 
cated in the new village hall. The 
Woman’s club is furthering the move- 
ment. 

Madison. A fireproof addition is be- 
ing made to the library in the Agricul- 
tural Hall of the University. 

Mazomanie, An annual subscription 
to the National Geographic Magazine 
and the World’s Work, together with a 
large map, and $12 as the proceeds of 
a local entertainment, have recently 
been donated, 

Menomonee Falls. Fourteen books 
have been purchased from the proceeds 
of an endless chain of teas. 

Menomonie, Miss Stearns recently} 
made a tour of the county in the inter- 
ests of the traveling libraries, 

Milwaukee. Neil Norris has _ pre- 
sented the South Side Branch with a 
graphaphone and a fine lot of records. 
An effort is being made to secure a 
piano and $350 has been subscribed. 
Mr. Samuel McKillop, the librarian of 
the branch, has given $50 of the 
amount, 

The plans of Van Ryn & DeGelleke 
were recently accepted for the new Bay 
View branch. The sum of $22,000 will 
be expended on the building. 

The Milwaukee Library Club held its 
annual meeting for the election of offi- 
cers on the evening of May 27th, in St. 
James Guild hall. The business meet- 
ing was preceded by a very enjoyable 
luncheon tendered the members of the 
club by the retiring president, Mr. C. E. 
McLenegan. The _ following officers 
were elected for the year 1913-14: 

President, Mr, Leo Tiefenthaler. 

Vice president, Miss Mary E, Dous- 
man, 
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Secretary-treasurer, Miss Josephine 
Kulzick, 

Members of the Executive Board, 
Miss Delia Ovitz, Miss Alice Radcliffe. 

The animated discussion on the 
question of the club’s activities for next 
year, which followed the election, indi- 
eated an interest in the association 
which promises well for the success of 
the new administration. 

Neillsville. A Country Life Confer- 
ence was recently held at which about 
800 farmers were present, and an ad- 
dress was delivered by Miss Stearns on 
“Being Happy on the Farm.” At an- 
other meeting on the same day, Miss 
Stearns made an address on the local 
public library, and urged the erection 
of a library building, 

New London. An entertainment was 
recently given by a magician for the 
benefit of the site fund of the new li- 
brary. 

Oshkosh. The focal library has 
been presented with a beautiful piece 
of statuary by Adjutant General Board- 
man as the administrator of the estate 
of Mrs. Maria Paige. 


Osseo. A library was_ recently 
opened under the auspices of the local 
Woman’s club. The women have 
raised nearly $500 and the village has 
appropriated $1,000 toward the run- 
ning expenses. 
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Prairie du Sac. A luncheon chain 
netted $68.60 for the local library. 

Sheboygan. A branch has been es- 
tablished at a drug store on the south 
side of the city. One of the attendants 
of the library issues books one after- 
noon a week. 

Sturgeon Bay. The new Carnegie 
building was recently opened with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. An address was 
delivered by Mr. Dudgeon of the Com- 
missien. The new building is con- 
structed of local stone and cost about 
$12,500, 

Superior. Miss Emma Savage of 
the Pittsburgh Public Library has been 
chosen an assistant in charge of the 
children’s work. 

An exhibit of the public library was 
recently displayed for ten days in a 
local store, the nature of the exhibit 
being changed every other day. 

Waupaca, A site costing $750 has 
been donated by the citizens for the 
Carnegie library building. 

Wausau. Mrs. Alexander Stewart 
has given the local library the National 
Encyclopedia of American Biography 
in 12 volumes. Each volume contains 
an appropriate book-plate. 

West Allis. The plans of Charlton 


& Kuenzli, of Milwaukee, have been ac- 
cepted for the proposed Carnegie build- 
ing. 





